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A GREAT ADVANCE IN AIR SAFETY. 


IRE in the air and the fear of being burnt alive 

is the pilot’s greatest enemy. In practically 
every air crash present-type petrol-tanks burst on 
impact and shower highly inflammable fuel over hot 
engines and exhaust pipes. There are, of course, 
other causes of crash fires, such as short circuits in 
the electrical equipment, sparks struck from the 





AS SUPPLIED TO PHILLIPS AND POWIS AIRCRAFT, LTD., 
FOR THEIR NEW TRAINER MACHINES: THE HENDERSON 
SAFETY TANK. 


In practically every air crash present-type petrol-tanks burst on 

impact and shower inflammable fuel over hot engines. The Hen- 

derson Safety Fuel Tank, perfected after: eight years’ research 

with the co-operation of the British Air Ministry, will help to 
prevent fire breaking out when machines crash. 


ground, or a static discharge, but in many cases 
fire results from ignited engine-oil or grease firing 
petrol or petrol vapour. For this reason it is clear that 
if fuel-tanks can be so constructed as to withstand 
impact in the event of a crash, without bursting, 
then the risk of a major conflagration is reduced to a 
minimum. After eight years’ continuous research 
and development, in which the British Air Ministry 
co-operated, the Henderson Safety Tank has been 
designed and perfected, which will help to prevent 
fire breaking out when machines crash or are forced 
down or make bad landings. 

In co-operation with the British Air Ministry the 
Henderson Safety Tank Co., Itd., of 11, Waterloo 


Place, London, S.W., have produced various types of 
fuel-tanks incorporating exclusive features which are 


fully protected by patents and pending applications in* 


this country and abroad. The walls of the Henderson 
tank are built up in three layers to a thickness oi three- 
sixteenths of an inch—one layer of metal, one layer of 
‘* Hencorite,’’ and one layer of metal—and the three 
layers together form a hermetically sealed sheet of 
great strength and durability, yet sufficiently flexible 
to expand or contract on impact. Each layer is in itself 
a separate leakproof 
unit, so actually there 
are three leakproof 
units constructed in 
one. The interior con- 
struction of baffles and 
internal fittings are 
secured to the walls 
of the tank by a 
special _ self-releasing 
device by which they 
become detached in 
the event of a crash, 
thus enabling the pres- 
sure and the distribu- 
tion of fuel inside the 
tank to be evened up. 
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AFTER A CRASH TEST AS CARRIED OUT BY THE BRITISH 
AIR MINISTRY: THE HENDERSON SAFETY TANK—DENTED, 
BUT STILL LEAKPROOF. 


The Henderson Safety Tank claims many advan- 
tages over present-type tanks—being rivetless, no 
parts can work loose due to vibration, and it is, 
therefore, proof against leakage. Other notable 
features are that it withstands all stresses and strains 
and does not require normalising ; it is interchange- 
able with existing tanks on all types of machines; 
it can be built any shape—round, flat, oval or poly- 
gonal; the metals used do not harden or fracture ; 
and the tank is impervious to climatic conditions. 





SHOWING THE INTERIOR METHOD OF BAFFLE’ FIXING 
AND CONSTRUCTION: A SECTION OF THE HENDERSON 
SAFETY TANK. 


The Henderson Safety Tank also claims the great 
advantage over previous attempts in that it does not 
reduce the fuel capacity by more than one per cent.— 
an important factor both in Service and civil machines. 
In spite of the tank’s triple skin, its weight is unex- 
pectedly low—between 1 lb. and 1} lb. per gallon for 
capacities of 50 gallons, which is little more than that 
for tanks employed on modern commercial aircraft. 

Important tests have proved the Henderson Safety 
Tank to be leakproof and fireproof when fired at by 
incendiary, tracer or ordinary ammunition. Recently 
a Henderson Tank was tested by one of the new type 
of aircraft cannons firing a one-inch shell at 25 yards’ 
range, without burst or fire resulting. We understand 
the Henderson Tank is being specified on new Service 
and trainer machines, also on the _ high - speed 
passenger monoplanes which the Fairey Company is 
building for the Air Ministry. 








THE HENDERSON 
SAFETY TANK Co. Ltd. 


are now equipped to supply 
the requirements of the 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


proued 


BY THE AIR MINISTRY 


FENDERSO 


11, WATERLOO PLACE e Whitehall 6331 


THE BEST 
SAFETY TANK 
INTHE WORLD 


ADVANTAGES of the HENDERSON SAFETY TANK 


(1) Crash Proof, reducing fire risks to a 
minimum. 


(2) Leak Proof (No parts can work loose 
due to vibration—a common trouble 
in riveted Tanks). 


(6 


(7 
(8 


(3) Rivetless—it is proof against common *(9) 


causes of leakage. 


(4) Interchangeable with existing Tanks (10) 
on all types of Machines, and can (11) 


therefore be adapted quickly. 


(12) 


(5) Rust Proof and Non-corrosive. 


Leak Proof and Fire Proof when fired 
at by incendiary, tracer, or ordinary 
ammunition. 


Withstands alli stresses and strains. 
Does not require normalising. 


Damaged Henderson Tanks can be 
repaired. 


No maintenance or upkeep costs. 
Impervious to climatic conditions. 


Can be built any shape, round, fiat,. 
oval or polygonal. 


NOTE :—*The Henderson Safety Tank can be serviced in all parts of the world by our special servicing outfit. 


SALE Oe 
TANK CO. C00: 


e PALL MALL S.W.1I 
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The Imperial Airways’ Flying 
Boats “* Caledonia”’ and 
“* Cambria,” which made five 
round crossings of the North 
Atlantic last year, are now being 
converted for passenger purposes. 








This photograph shows men at 
work on the “Cambria” in 
our works at Hamble, but shows 
only a small portion of the very 
large amount of space available. 








IDEAL FACILITIES FOR LARGE-SCALE PRODUCTION 


Mr. Folland, the Managing and Technical Director of the 
Company, formerly Chief Designer of the Gloster Aircraft Co., 
Ltd., was responsible for many famous aircraft used in the 
Royal Air Force, including: Gloster Grebe, Gamecock, 
Schneider Racing types, Gauntlet, Gladiator. The factory is 
situated on the banks of Southampton Water and is one of the 
most modern in the aircraft industry, the main assembly shop 
being 250 x 200 feet; there is a fine slipway and facilities for 
night launching. The equipment installed is of the latest type 
and capable of manufacturing any modern metal covered 
or skin stressed aircraft. An excellently equipped Tool 
Room is available, including a Jig Borer, and is capable 
of turning out any class of Jig or Tool. 


The Company has a competent design staff and Jig and 
Tool design office, plus works executives who have had 
many years’ experience in aircraft design. 


The Company is at present engaged mainly on sub-contract 
work, consisting of all metal components for Vickers-Armstrongs 
(Supermarine) Spitfire, Bristol Blenheim and Beaufort, Vickers- 
Armstrongs Wellington, Saunders-Roe Lerwick and the 
Armstrong-Whitworth air liner Ensign, and by their unique 
experience have been able to produce such components 
to the contractors requirements and delivery dates. 


The Company has recently been responsible for the 
design of a small number of special machines. 





HAMBLE 


Telephone: Hamble 345-6-7 








i | A 
RAFT LTS 
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SOUTHAMPTON 


Telegraphic Address : ‘ Folland, Hamble og 












SHEETS 


AERLEC 
ALUMINIUM LTD. ~ 


ALWAYS OVER 10,000 PIECES IN STOCK 





WE CUT 
SIZES AND 
SHAPES TO | 
THE BRISTOy ., CUSTOMERS’ ss ce ao 
in production we ae DRAWI fc G $ THE 


R.A.F., is an all-metal bomber - transport 
troop-carrier accommodating 24 fully-armed 
troops and equipment in addition to its 
crew. Fitted with “ Bristol ” Pegasus engines. 


BIRMINGHAM : 


1, Bond Street. Telephone: Colmore 4236. 
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now standard equipment 
in the R.A.F, A super high-speed 
all-metal bomber monoplane, fitted 
with “Bristol” Mercury engines. 


% LONDON: 175, Piccadilly. Telephone: Regent 7560 
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Z ; Parties have come out into the open; 
2 - , . ‘ . 
= Ls weddings are in season; and morning dress is 

e: Aare enjoying its own again. 
é Ds . At Austin Reed’s now we are ready with 
Art = immaculate morning clothes in every individual 


— fitting for ninety-five of any hundred men ; 


clothes which have been cut, tailored and 
finished in advance and at leisure, in order that 


you may choose without doubt — and at once. 


Morning coats and waistcoats 6 guineas 
Trousers 37/6 and 47/6 + Grey waistcoats 
single breasted 15/6 double breasted 17/6 


A a cag men 


Or liad i 


ee 
ee 
———— 
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AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET 


103-113 REGENT STREET: LONDON : W.1+>REGENT 6789 
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CALLING ALL STATIONS... 


BURBERRYS 


By Appointment to the R.A.F. College, Cranwell 


—-have representatives who are all qualified tailors 

and visit R.A.F. stations regularly. They have 

expert knowledge and are efficient and reliable. 

Studied attention is given to individual interests. 
CIVILIAN CLOTHES 

The richness of Burberry materials and correctness 

of cut are evident. Many cloths are proofed against 


wet weather. Burberrys supply all sports accessories. 





Prospective candidates for initial com- 


missions are invited to write or ’phone 
for a catalogue of prices of Service Kit. 
All information pertaining to R.A.F. 
equipment and Service curriculum 
gladly given. Telephone: Whitehall 3343 


BURBERRYS wo. tdnoon'sw.i 


against a background \3~ 
of rugged splendour ¢ ¥ 
















| laze on the beach of the 


’ 
i 


CAMBRIAN COAST 


Besinning at Aberystwyth in the south and 

extending northward for 70 miles to 
Pwllheli, the Cambrian Coast comprises what 
is surely the most richly varied holiday play- 
ground in Britain. Each of its many modern 
resorts is the focal point for a score of fascinat- 
ing excursions. Here are mighty peaks — 
reigned over by Snowdon itself; lovely valleys, 
including Festiniog; magnificent estuaries, 
amongst them the far-famed Barmouth; to 
say nothing of glorious sands and bathing 
beaches. Indeed, it is very certain that if 
you come to the Cambrian Coast this year, 
it will be the first of many memorable 
holidays! 

BEFORE YOU GO 


Two books you should buy—‘* HOLIDAY HAUNTS ”’ 

1939, containing Holiday Addresses, etc. (Price 6d.) ; 

‘“RAMBLES AROUND THE CAMBRIAN COAST” 
(Price 6d.). 


HOW YOU GET THERE 


Cheap ‘Monthly Return”’ Tickets by any train, any 
day, from all parts. 


WHEN YOU GET THERE 


Cheap Ist and 3rd Class Weekly Holiday Season 
Tickets will enable yau to see the best of this 
lovely Welsh district. 


All information will gladly be supplied 
by the Superintendent of the Line, 
Great Western Railway, Paddington 
Station, W.2, or can be obtained at any 
Railway Station or the usual Tourist 
Agencies. ; 


s 
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The increasing demand for “BLACK & WHITE” requires the 
constant storing and maturing of the finest Scotch whiskies. 
From vast reserves the continuous supply of this famous old 
blend is guaranteed. That is why you can always look 


forward to your favourite whisky whenever you order 


‘BLACK: WHIT 


Us The Scolth, ‘a 





SCOTCH WHISKY 
“BLACK 4 WHITE 





soncia, e.eme oF 
GOCE OLO SCOTCH WHIst 
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FIRTH-VICKERS 


STAYBRITE 


2 TRAOE MARK 


SUPER STAINLESS STEEL 


Maer -toMM alms) aht-lfal-Met-t-Kollale—-ligela-n 
in the fuselage, alate Fo & undercarriage 





This is the same ‘Staybrite” Steel Wherever - as in modern aircraft - 


that is made into utensils, equipment strength combined with resistance 


and plant for your home as well as to corrosion is required, ‘Staybrite’’ 


for the factory. Steel fulfills the need. 





Sole manufacturers 


Finte = “VICRERS ; STAINLESS STEELS ; LIMITED 
STAYBRITE WORKS SHEFFIELD 
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The World Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Illustrations and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 10, 1939. 


THE R.A.F’S POWER TO STRIKE BACK AT AN AGGRESSOR: BRISTOL *BLENHEIM* BOMBERS IN A PRACTICE RAID. 


It is difficult for the uninstructed to form an adequate conception of the proceeding at a terrific rate, already promising to outstrip its schedules in many 
enormous increase in the power of the Royal Air Force that is now going on. | departments. Great strides forward have been made in the design and quantity 
Official! statements are kept vague—for obvious reasons; and the R.A.F. does production of new machines; tens of thousands of new men are being trained. 
not much go in for record-breaking and similar forms of publicity, except No one can study the illustrations in this issue and fail to realise that the 
where these have a direct practical utility. Yet the expansion of the R.A.F. is RAF. is on the high road to making Britain invincible in the air. (L.N.A.) 
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ER ardua ad astra! How long ago it seems, how 
much in another world the daily round, how lost, 
as though they had never been, most of the com- 
panions of that inconceivable experience. Twenty- 
two years ago—rather more—the writer of these 
lines, aspiring to leave school and enter the Army, 
then engaged in battle, rather sooner than would 
otherwise have been possible, applied for a commission 
in the old Royal Flying Corps. At that time he knew 
no more of an aeroplane than a cow does of a type- 
writer. His idea was that, having a taste for map- 
reading, he would make a tolerable observer, and that 
he might as well be of use to his 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


he is a fine artist—he conveys the sense of a great 
service, rich in tradition and strong in the passionate 
pride of its members in their craft and community. 
After reading it, it is almost impossible to believe 
that the service, reckoned in years, has only just 
attained its majority. It is so young that the dew 
still seems to rest on its wings of the morning. Yet it 
is old in knowledge—a peculiar knowledge of its 
own—and wisdom born of that knowledge. The 
distinguishing trait of its members is that, for all their 
many superficial differences, they are all consumed 
by a passionate—there is no other word that quite- 


in Israel, predicted something like it in his story, 
““The Night Mail.”” His conception has taken on a 
reality more wonderful than his conceiving: nature 
—as usual—has outstripped art. ‘‘‘ We endeavour 
to keep the nose up by applying top rudder. This is 
our yawing couple and—she spins.’ And as you say 
it she suddenly woofs over the top without any warning 
and goes slap into a really tight and beautiful spin 
with engine on.” There is a certain way of approaching 
the aerodrome to land which is known in the Service 
as “‘ coming in like a bat out of hell.’’ Around this 
new Service, which is so concerned with the tech- 


country in that capacity as in 
any other. Even if he was 
not, he would get away the 
earlier from school. 


Of course, when he found 
himself in the Royal Flying 
Corps his preconceived ideas 
about it and his own part in 
it quickly came to nothing. 
There was little map-reading to 
be done, though, as a gentleman 
cadet, a great deal more drills, 
which at the time seemed 
curious. It was his part, he 
found, to form fours, to keep 
his boots polished and _ his 
equipment bright, to take his 
turn on guard and as sentry at 
night in- the roadway outside 
the camp. There were, in a 
minor way, plenty of hardships 
and scarcely a hint as yet of 
the stars. But what at least 
seemed certain was that, should 
the day of apprenticeship ever 
end, the thing to be was not an 
observer, but a pilot. Not to be 
flown by someone else, but to 
fly oneself. For, though in the 
German Air Force the pilot had 
first begun as a kind of super- 
chauffeur and the place of 
commissioned honour had been 
the observer’s—a mistake sub- 
sequently rectified — in the 
R.F.C. from the very first the 
tradition had been the other 
way. The man who flew the 
machine was the man who 
mattered. So a pilot I became: 
I fear there can seldom have 
been a_ worse. But the ex- 
perience was something one 
would not have missed for much 
gold, and the honour of having 
served, however inadequately, 
in those early days of a great 
institution is a thing to look back 
on with pride and gratitude. At 
forty it gives me something of a 
centenarian’s dubious thrill to 
recall that I learnt to fly 
perched in the projecting cock- 
pit of a Maurice Farman—the 
old ‘“‘ Rumpety’’ that could 
not be looped or stalled without 
imminent, if not certain, danger 
of disintegration in mid-air, and 
whose undercarriage was so 
intricate a contraption of inter- 
secting wires that it was known 
as the bird cage. One could 
always discover, it was said, 


























HIS special number of ‘‘ The Illustrated London News,’’ coming in 
the year in which the Royal Air Force has celebrated its twenty- 
first anniversary as a separate Service, is a timely acknowledgment of 

the growing importance of the air, both as a factor in our national security, 
and as an element of the everyday life of the British Commonwealth. 

In all but the spirit by which it has been known throughout its 
twenty-one years’ existence the Royal Air Force has been virtually trans- 
formed since expansion began four years. ago. The numbers both of men and 
aircraft have grown to match the increasing. responsibilities of air defence. 
Strengths of officers and airmen have been almost quadrupled, new classes 
of personnel have been called into being, and new training systems 
inaugurated. The balloon barrage of the Auxiliary Air Force has been 
created for the better defence of the Metropolis and other areas, and the 
R.A.F. Volunteer Reserve has been developed to strengthen the reserves 
behind the regular squadrons. In these volunteers of the air we have a 
keen and efficient reserve, which is rapdly increasing. 

Many new squadrons have already been formed, and others are in 
prospect, and in addition the strengths of the squadrons have been 
increased. These measures have given us the means considerably to 
strengthen our air defence both at home and overseas. Both the new 
squadrons and the older ones are being rapidly equipped with aircraft 
which, in speed, range and fighting power, are second to none in the world. 

This is a mechanical age, and it is natural that a great part of the 
public interest in Britain's air rearmament should be focussed on pro- 
duction. I am not able to say, for national reasons, how many new 
aircraft we are now producing, but I can say that our expectations, high 
though they were, have been more than realised. We are now getting an 
output of aircraft four times greater than a short while ago. One indica- 
tion of all that is happening is that we are spending this year on 
aircraft and engines some £93,000,000, against £6,000,000 before expansion 
began. Besides this expenditure on aircraft we have for some time 
past set aside several millions for the erection and extension of aircraft 
factories. One such factory has been erected to produce an initial order 
of one thousand fighters of advanced design. In addition we have put 
into operation a vast sub-contracting system capable of large-scale pro- 
duction, and of an even larger potential in the case of need. We are 
continuing all these measures to increase our production capacity. 

Besides these and other measures for increasing our own production 
of aircraft and equipment, the foundations of an alternative supply have 
lately been laid in the Dominions overseas. Bombers and fighters are 
being constructed in Canada, and Australia is also preparing to become 
a valuable source of aircraft supply. 

Side by side with our progress in aircraft production there has been 
a splendid response to our recruiting needs. I am anxious that that progress 
should continue, in particular as regards to the air and ground sections 
of the R.A.F. Volunteer Reserve. With both our personnel and equipment 
needs thus placed on a sound basis, we are securing a strong and 





balanced Air Force which is one of our best guarantees for the 


maintenance of peace to-day 
(zo lay Jr 
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FOREWORD BY SIR KINGSLEY WOOD, M.P., SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 


TO “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" SPECIAL R.A.F. NUMBER. 


describes it—desire to master their craft. Theirs is a 


AIR, 


and nightly. 


nique of a mechanical science 
which one would have thought 
had little to do with tradition, 
has already grown up a formal- 
ism and an_ etiquette that 
reminds one of nothing so much 
as the Brigade of Guards. A 
job which requires the perfec- 
tion of absolute mastery can 
best be performed, it has been 
found, by men who, in all they 
do, act with precision, method, 
and a sense of flawless quality. 
The word “ style ’’ best describes 
the atmosphere of a good R.A.F. 
squadron—something that per- 
meates its every formality, even 


“when it is taking it easy in the 


mess or in the carefully tended 
garden outside. 


“* Join the R.A.F. and see 
the world ’’ was the slogan of 
the old recruiting poster. And, 
through all its ups and downs 
the R.A.F. has offered a won- 
derful way for a young man to 
see the world while he is learning 
his trade and serving abroad 
with the squadrons. Egypt— 
with its great flats the easiest 
school of aviation in the world— 
Aden, Iraq, the North-West 
Frontier, Burmah: here _ is 
God’s plenty for a young man 
of spirit who, wishes to earn 
his daily bread in the air. He 
serves England by distant rivers 
and palmsand in the sight of far 
snows towering over eternal 
deserts. When he returns once 
more to his country it is to 
an England which has taken 
on new significance from his 
wandering. He has learnt to 
see things in a truer per- 
spective than is possible for 
most Englishmen of his age. 


Perhaps this accounts for 
a certain sweep and vision 
in the attitude towards the 
world which I have observed 
in my acquaintances in the 
Royal Air Force. After a long 
period in the wilderness of 
civic economy and neglect, 
they have come during the 
past year or so into their 
own, as the ever - increasing 
drone of fighting aeroplanes 
over my own quiet and remote 
roof-top now tells me daily 


foolish mankind should slide 


had been slightly damaged by placing a canary inside 
and seeing if it could find its way out. 


I have been reminded of those far days recently 
by reading a pilot's diary, written by a young squadron- 
leader of the Royal Air Force, named Frank Tredrey. 
1 imagine from his name he must be a Cornishman, 
but it is the kind of book to make any Englishman 
proud, All unconsciously—at least, if it is conscious, 


wonderful technical skill, born of little more than a 
quarter of a century's practice, but with how much 
of breathless experience and daring, momentous experi- 
ment crowded into it. With it has grown up a wonder- 
ful jargon like nothing else on earth, except the jargon 
of Englishmen who have mastered a job and turned 
their mastery, after the ancient manner of the English, 
into a corporate privilege. Thirty or more years ago 
Rudyard Kipling, who was something of a prophet 





into the abyss of war and they be put to the 
test these young adventurers would, I believe, 
astonish the world. ‘‘ What a life!” one of 
them writes, ‘cruising round above this summer 
earth in a flying machine all the afternoon for a 
living! While the poor termites toil in shop and 
factory and on dust-weary roads for their daily bread. 
I wouldn't join them for all the Crown jewels with 
the Crown lands chucked in!” 


N.B.—Owing to the fact that this issue ts a special Royal Air Force Number, and is therefore mainly devoted to that subject, several of our vegulay page features 


will be found on later pages than usual: ‘ The 


World of the Kinema”’ 


“The World of Science’’ on pages 1088 and 1090. 


ts om pages 1072 and 1074; “ Books of the Day"’ on pages 1076, 1078 and 1080; and 
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THE MEN RESPONSIBLE FOR AIR DEFENCE , SOME OF THE OUTSTANDING PERSONALITIES 
IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE EMPIRE. . ———_— AT THE AIR COUNCIL AND AIR MINISTRY. 
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AIR CHIEF MARSHAL SIR CYRIL L. N. NEWALL. 
Chief of the Air Staff and Senior Air Member of the Council. 
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——— 


SIR ARTHUR STREET. % j i AIR VICE-MARSHAL W. L. WELSH. 
Permanent Under-Secretary for Air. i : Air Member for Supply and Organisation. 


_———— 
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THE RT. HON. SIR KINGSLEY WOOD. 
Secretary of State for Air and President of the Air Council. 


AIR VICE-MARSHAL H. R WNICHOLL. : i f AIR MARSHAL SIR F. W. BOWHILL. 
Air Officer Commanding Royal Air Force, Middle East. i ; ‘ i 1 Commander-in-Chief of the Coastal Command. 


HE Air Ministry, and through it the basic organisation i : Director of Organisation, Air Ministry. Sir Arthur Street, 

of the R.A.F., is controlled through the Air Council, i a Permanent Under-Secretary for Air, succeeded Colonel Sir 

of which the President is the Secretary of State for Air. y i Donald Banks early in 1939. Subsidiary to the Air 
Since 1938 the Rt. Hon. Sir Kingsley Wood has held that a i Council are the R.A.F. Commands. The Commander-in- 
post ; formerly he was Minister of Health, 1935-38, and i is fs ; Chief of the Fighter Command, Air Chief Marshal Sir 
in 1931-35 Postmaster-General. The Chief of Air Staff, "é # : H Hugh Dowding, is also in charge of such defensive forces 
since 1937 Air Marshal Sir Cyril Newall, is responsible i ; j e: : : as balloon barrages. Air Marshal Sir F. W. Bowhill, 
for policy and operations. Sir Cyril transferred to the : =" , ” } Commander-in-Chief of the Coastal Command, controls 
R.A.F. in 1919 after a distinguished military career. Y the Reconnaissance Group and the Special Training 
Since 1937 the Air Member for Supply and Organisation AIR CHIEF MARSHAL SIR HUGH DOWDING. Group. Air Vice-Marshal Nicholl has been the Officer 
has been Air Vice-Marshal W. L. Welsh, previously \ Commander-in-Chist of the Pighter Command. f Commanding the Royal Air Force, Middle East, since 1938. 


Continued opposite. --<- 
. Photographs by Lafayette, Elliott and Fry, Russell, Howard Coster. and Vandy! 
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THE R.A.F.’s BRILLIANT RECORD OF TECHNICAL ADVANCE: 


DRAWN BY OuR SPEcIAL Artist, G. H. Davis 








BOULTON- “DEFIANT” 
SPAN: 3OFLOIN. 
4030 WP. ROLIS-ROYCE "MCRL ENGING. 
SPEED CONFIDENTIAL. 
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MILESTONES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF BRITISH MILITARY AVIATION SINCE THE R.A.F. WAS FORMED IN 1918: THE EVOLUTION 


The R.A.F. has been in existence for twenty-one years and it is interesting a slower development; and owing to the fact that the speed of the newest 
to look back and note the development in its aircraft during that period. two-seater fighter, the ‘‘ Defiant,” has not yet been officially divulged, it is 
We find that the speed of our fighters has jumped from the 121 m.p.h. of impossible to make a comparison. Medium bombers are also rapidly increasing 
the Sopwith ‘‘ Snipe,’ the latest-type fighter to be used in the Great War, j{ in all-round efficiency, and in the ‘‘ Blenheim,” ‘‘ Hampden,” and ‘* Welling- 
to over 360 m.p.h. of our latest ‘* Spitfires." It is doubtful whether any other ton"’ we have three types which are among the fastest and most powerful 
sphere of mechanical engineering could show such an advance in so short a | of their class in the world. In the last war our heavy bombers attacked 
period of time. The degree of the advance is vividly brought out if the enemy strong points and aerodromes travelling at a speed of about 90 to 
old war-time types illustrated on the previous page are compared with their | 100 m.p.h.; to-day our latest ‘‘heavy'’ bomber, the Armstrong- Whitworth 


modern counterparts shown later in this issue. The two-seater fighter has had | ““ Whitley IV."" does 245 m.p.h. In the twenty-one years engines have 
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* 21 YEARS OF EVER-INCREASING SPEED AND HITTING-POWER. 


WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF THE AIR MINISTRY. 





600 WP. ROLIS-ROVCE “KESTREL 
TOP SPEED- 166 MPH. 


1937 
GLOSTER ' 
SPAN: 32FT. 31M. 
830 H.P. BRISTOL “MAER.CURY* ENGINE. 
TOP SPEED: 250 MPU. 





MEDIUM BOMBERS 


BRISTOL “BLENHEIM” 


SPAN: 56 FT.41N. 
TWO-640 1.P. BRISTOL MERCURY VI ENGINES 
TOP SPEED: 279 M.P.H. 








OF OUR MODERN FIGHTERS AND BOMBERS, SOME OF WHICH ARE FULLY THRICE AS SWIFT AS THEIR WAR-TIME “ ANCESTORS.” 


advanced enormously, not only in power—from 370 h.p. in 1918 to 1030 h.p. are usual. The undercarriages now retract to decrease the drag, and the 
to-day—but in reliability. The rotary engine that propelled most of our ‘‘cleaning-up "* of the fuselages has also enormously decreased this drag. 
single-seater fighters in the war has quite disappeared. In this, it will be Finally, it is noticeable that the monoplane is now general, and all our 
remembered, the cylinders spun round on a fixed shaft. To-day, the majority latest types of fighting aircraft, no matter whether bombers or fighters, are 
of our air-cooled engines are of the radial type, in which all the cylinders monoplanes. It will be remembered that the famous heavy bomber, the 
are fixed and the pistons drive a central shaft. The fighting power of our Vickers ‘* Vimy,’ was the type of machine that first flew the North Atlantic. 
single-seater fighters has gone up from the two fixed Vickers guns of the It was also the first to fly to Australia in 1919. It is highly probable that 
‘“Snipe’ to the eight Brownings of the ‘‘ Hurricane" and the “‘ Spitfire.’’ the light bomber. which has not been developed since the ‘“‘ Hind” of 193¢ 


The pilots are now always in closed cockpits, and mechanically-operated turrets (an aircraft already obsolescent), will not be developed any further 
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EARLY TYPES OF MILITARY AIRCRAFT: —" 


ROYAL FLYING CORPS 





MACHINES USED 


(Imperial War Museum photographs. Copyright Reserved.) 
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HENRI FARMAN PUSHER BIPLANE (1914 -1915) 
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AVRO 504K BIPLANE (1914-1945) 
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~ -BRISIOL SCOUT 1915-1946) 
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MORANE PARASOL MONOPLANE (1916) 














R.E.8 (1917-1918) 





5.€ 54 SINGLE-SEATER (1917-1918) 


~ en 


eu SPAD SINGLE-SEATER (1917-1948) 
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(1915-1917) 








The amazing progress which 
has been made in the design 
of military aircraft since the Royal Air Force was formed twenty-one years ago is 
not generally understood, but if the photographs on this page are compared with 
others in this issue it will be realised that the youngest of the Services has developed 
at an astounding rate. At the end of the war the R.A.F. was composed of 
187 squadrons comprising 3300 machines, 30,000 officers and 264,000 men, but by 1923 
there were only 36 squadrons with 3000 officers and 27,500 men. These figures have 
gradually improved and now the R.A.F. is rapidly approaching its former strength. 
The machines available for the Royal Flying Corps in 1914 included the Bleériot 
monoplane, with a SO-h.p. Gnome engine ; the Henri Farman pusher biplane, with a 
80-h.p. long-stroke Gnome engine; the Maurice Farman Shorthorn two-seater, with a 
70-h.p. air-cooled Renault engine; and the Avro 504 K biplane, with an 80-h.p. 


DE HAVILLAND 2 (D.H.2) SINGLE-SEATER (1916) 
: Roo 


a re: ee 


Gnome engine, which was 
used on the Western Front 

















and for training at home. In 1915 the Bristol Scout, with an 80-h.p. Le Rhéne 
engine, became available. It was a single-seater fighter of excellent performance. The 
F.E.2b Pusher, powered with a 120-h.p. or 160-h.p. Beardmore engine, made its 
appearance in the same year as a day fighter, and later was used as a short-range 
night bomber. The B.E.2c, powered with a 90-h.p. air-cooled Raf engine, was the 
standard Corps Artillery Reconnaissance aircraft of 1915-16. One of the most 
successful aeroplanes which appeared in 1916 was the single-seater De Havilland 2, 
with a 100-h.p. Gnome Monosoupape engine. It largely contributed to the defeat 
of the Fokker monoplane. In 1917 appeared the Sopwith ‘‘ Camel,” with a 130-h.p. 
Clerget engine, and the Spad, powered with a 150-h.p. Hispano-Suiza engine—both 
were prominent fighters fitted with synchronised Vickers guns. 
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A BOMBER'S FLYING CONTROLS: THE PILOT'S COCKPIT OF A “HAMPDEN.” 
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OF A HANDLEY PAGE TWIN-ENGINED ‘ HAMPDEN’’ BOMBER. 


14. Flap position indicators (port and starboard). 15. Switches. 16. Fuel-contents gauges. 17. Engine-oil 
temperature thermometers. 18. Engine-oil pressure-gauges. 19. Fuel pressure-gauges. 20. Engine-boost 
21. Brake air-pressure gauge. 22. Retractable undercarriage control. 23. Wireless panel. ~ 


9. Rate of climb indicator. 10. Turning indicator. 
Starboard). 12. Engine-speed indicators (electrical). 24. Engine controls. 25. Rudder-bar. 26. Control column. 27. Compass. 28. Lever for adjusting pilot's seat 
bombers. It has a maximum speed of 265 m.p.h. and a range of 1790 miles. The 
" has been in quantity production for the R.A.F. for some months, and 


The pilot of a modern bomber has a very crowded instrument panel to watch during | 
flight and when landing for the adoption of flaps, slotted wings, retractable under- ** Hampden ” 

| is unique among British multi-engined bombers in that three of its guns are fired 

turrets, while the fourth 


carriages, and other devices has necessitated a corresponding increase in gauges and 

indicators. Our photograph shows the cockpit of a Handley Page ‘* Hampden" from manually-operated mountings instead of power-driven 
twin-engined bomber which is powered with two Bristol “ Pegasus XVIII." engines, is fixed and fires through a port in the nose. The rear portion of the fuselage is 
“Blenheim” and the big takes the form of a boom for carrying the tail. (L.N.A.) 


and was designed to form a link in size between the 


DETAILS OF THE DASHBOARD AND CONTROLS 
light. 3. Oxygen regulator. 4. Instrument flying- 
7. Direction indicator. 8. Artificial horizon. 
11. Engine-cylinder thermometers (port and 
13. Undercarriage position indicator and switches. 


1. Rear view reflector mirror. 2. Dashboard 


panel. 5. Air-speed indicator. 6. Sensitive altimeter. 
gauges. 


distinctive and 
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THE AIRMAN’S LIFEBELT: PARACHUTES AS A SAFETY FACTOR. IN FLYING. 
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THE IRVIN “ SAFETY-BELT”’ HARNESS; SHOWING HOW SIMPLE IT IS FOR THE o “ IN HEADLONG DESCENT: A REMARKABLE ACTION PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING HOW “% 
WEARER TO RELEASE HIMSELF FROM HIS ACCOUTREMENTS. ; THE PILOT PARACHUTE PULLS THE CANOPY AWAY FROM THE AIRMAN’S BODY. 
F ae aa s Melbourne “ Argus.”’ H 
9988 oo es 0888S Ee ee 
The parachute has with reason been called the airman's lifebelt, for the famous R.A.F. ‘It is unlocked by turning a large press-button and the wearer is freed 
‘Caterpillar Club," whose members are those whose lives have been saved in of the parachute by pressing the button. .There are various types of parachutes 
an emergency by an Irvin Air Chute, already has a Strength of over 1500. in use, the ‘* quick-connector"’ pack being widely employed for air-gunners as 
These parachutes are made by the Irving Airchute of Great Britain, Ltd., and it can be detached from the harness, giving increased freedom of movement. 
are the standard equipment for the air forces of the British Empire. A feature The * Parasuit "’ is made by the G. Q. Parachute Co., Ltd. The harness is embodied 
sf the “Irvin” is the quick-release which has been adopted throughout the in the detachable lining of a flying-suit (Drawings by Courtesy of “ Flight.) 
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CRANWELL—THE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR FUTURE R.A.F. OFFICERS. 
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Z TRAINING FUTURE R.AF. OFFICERS AT CRANWELL COLLEGE, LINCOLNSHIRE: MARCHING TO A CEREMONIAL PARADE, WITH FIXED BAYONETS, IN FRONT 
z OF THE MAIN BUILDING. 
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FUTURE PILOTS DISPLAYING THEIR PROFICIENCY IN SMALL ARMS DRILL: TWO RANKS OF PERFECTLY ALIGNED RIFLES HELD AT THE “ PRESENT.” i 
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As machines get faster and faster and their equipment more and more complicated, | 
the training of the personnel becomes an increasingly elaborate task. Entry into | 
the permanent commissioned ranks of the General Duties (Flying) Branch of the 
Royal Air Force is by the R.A.F. Cadet College at Cranwell, Lincolnshire, though 
University candidates may enter direct. Entrance to the Cadet College is normally | 
by examination, and by the award of King’s Cadetships and Honorary King’s | 


Cadetships. These cadetships are offered to the sons of officers of H.M. Forces 
who have died in the King's service, and to the sons of R.A.F. officers who have 
reached the rank of Squadron Leader or higher. The Cranwell training is for two 
years. The period includes an intensive course of general education and Service 
training. A general conspectus of the work of the College is given in the 
photographs on this and the following pages. (Photographs, Central Press.) 
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—w. TRAINING FUTURE R.A.F. OFFICERS AT CRANWELL: 
THE “PRIVATE LIFE” AND PHYSICAL WELFARE OF THE CADET. 
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A PERIOD OF RELAXATION: A GROUP OF CADETS READING THE PAPERS IN THE ANTE-ROOM 
AT CRANWELL. 
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CRICKET, WHICH HAS PROVED A FINE SCHOOL OF NATIONAL CHARACTER IN THE PAST, STILL FINDS —— 
FAVOUR WITH THE PUPILS OF THE NEW ART OF WAR: NET PRACTICE. 
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TENNIS, PROVIDING EXCELLENT EXERCISE FOR QUICKNESS OF EYE AND . [ KEEPING UP THE HIGH STATE OF PHYSICAL FITNESS NEEDFUL IN AN EFFICIENT | 
MUSCULAR CORRELATION: PUPILS WITH THE PROFESSIONAL COACH. i PILOT: A SQUAD AT TRAINING IN THE OPEN 
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two years. Each year is divided into three terms, lasting thirteen-and-a-half 
weeks. A day’s work is organised in periods of three-quarters of an hour, and 
| a week's work amounts to thirty-two hours. The subjects studied in the first 


The training at Cranwell is designed to fit the Flight Cadet to take his place as | 
an operational pilot in a Servicé squadron; to have a knowledge of the duties 

appropriate to a junior officer; and to lay the foundation which will enable an 
officer to prepare himself for the Royal Air Force Staff College. The course lasts 


year are: English; world history, with special reference to the British Empire ; 
[Continued opposite. 
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COMMUNITY LIFE AT CRANWELL: DINING-ROOM; AND CHAPEL. 
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IN THE DINING-ROOM AT CRANWELL: THE ASSEMBLED CADETS INCLUDING A NUMBER WEARING THE PILOT'S WINGS UPON THEIR TUNICS; 
” " AND SOME INDIAN CADETS. 
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THE CHAPEL: A CONVERTED HANGAR (USED FOR AIRSHIPS DURING THE WAR) IN WHICH AIR FORCE SYMBOLISM IS MUCH EVIDENT, AND PROPELLERS 
ARE USED FOR ORNAMENTS, THE ALTAR CROSS BEING IN THE SHAPE OF A TRUNCATED ONE. 

aes: 

Continued). 

aerodynamics ; mathematics; mechanics; the theory of heat engines; mechanical professional work. The subjects studied are: Advanced navigation ; armament ; 
drawing; the construction of engines, including practical work on engines and maintenance of airframes and engines and flight routine; meteorology; signals ; 
the use of tools; elementary air navigation; airmanship; 2*mament; sending and law and administration ; accounts; sanitation and hygiene; and the organisation 
receiving by the Morse code. The second year is devoted more to purely and employment of the Navy, Army and Air Force. (Photographs, Central Press.) 
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WORKSHOP, ARMAMENT AND METEOROLOGICAL TRAINING AT CRANWELL. 
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ARMOURER’S WORK: INSTRUCTION IN THE MECHANISM OF A MACHINE-GUN, Z 
WHICH A CADET IS TAKING TO PIECES. zZ 
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LEARNING AERIAL GUNNERY: A GROUP OF CADETS PRACTISING AIMING 
AN AUTOMATIC AT AN AERIAL TARGET FROM A DUMMY COCKPIT. 
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METEOROLOGY : STUDYING THE METHOD OF MEASURING THE SPEED AND DIRECTION i i RECORDING THE PATH OF THE METEOROLOGICAL BALLOON AFTER IT HAS BEEN 
OF WINDS WITH BALLOONS AND A THEODOLITE. SS RELEASED, BY MEANS OF THE THEODOLITE. 
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Cranwell College is divided into three squadrons of Flight Cadets, each squadron 


training on the elementary training type of aircraft within the first few days of 
being commanded by an officer who has to assist him, a Flight Cadet Under- 


their arrival at the College. During the first term the Cadet is taught to fly an 


Officer and four Flight Cadet non-commissioned officers. The period of training | elementary training type; for the remainder of his first year he flies single- and 
| 


twin-engined Service types. He passes to the Advanced Training Squadron in 
{Continued opposite. 


is two years, which is divided into six terms. All Cadets begin their flying 
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ADVANCED TRAINING AT CRANWELL : 
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BEING INITIATED INTO THE GRIMMER SIDE OF THEIR VOCATION: CRANWELL 
CADETS IN FULL FLYING KIT RECEIVING INSTRUCTION ON A _ BOMB-SIGHT. 
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PILOTS OF AIRSPEED “‘ OXFORD’ TWIN-ENGINE TRAINERS MAPPING OUT THEIR 
COURSE BEFORE GOING FOR A FLIGHT FROM CRANWELL. 
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-“ READY FOR A LESSON IN BLIND FLYING: THE CADET (LEFT) PULLING FORWARD 
THE HOOD WHICH COMPLETELY ENCLOSES THE COCKPIT. 
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At the end of his two years’ course at Cranwell a Cadet is passed out toa | 
permanent commission as a pilot officer in the R.A.F. A Sword of Honour is 
presented to the Flight-Cadet, who, on passing out, is recommended by the 
Commandant of the College as having most distinguished himself in study, sport 
and general influence while in residence at the College. When posted to their 
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CADET PILOTS TAKE TO THE AIR. 
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TRAINING: CADETS WHO HAVE GOT THEIR PILOT’S ‘‘ WINGS” 
STUDYING BOMB-RELEASE MECHANISM. 
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THE CAMERA-GUN, WHICH RECORDS ON A FILM THE ACCURACY OF THE AIM 
TAKEN, BEING OPERATED FROM AN OBSERVER’S COCKPIT. 
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; NIGHT FLYING: A FINAL WORD OF ADVICE BEFORE A CADET PILOT STARTS 
ae OFF INTO THE DARKNESS. 
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squadrons, pilots are given special instruction on the type of aircraft with which 
the squadron is equipped before being allowed by the commanding officer to fly 
solo on that type. This practice is also followed when new-type aircraft are 
introduced into a squadron. By these means training is attended by the maximum 
possible degree of safety at every Stage. (Photographs, Central Press.) 
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BOMBS AND BOMBING: MODERN R.A.F. METHODS AND TYPES OF PROJECTILE. 


Drawn BY ouR SpectAL Artist G. H. Davis. 
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COURSE SETTING 
BOMB SiGuT, 


BOMB -AIMER. 
MR 


THE AERIAL BOMBER AND HIS WEAPONS: THE WIMPERIS SIGHT USED IN THE R.A.F. IN CONJUNCTION WITH A PRESS-BUTTON 
BOMB-RELEASE TO ENSURE HITTING THE TARGET; AND OTHER METHODS OF BOMB ATTACK. 


From those first days of aerial bombing during the Great War, when bombs of courses as he directs. Then, and only after he is satisfied that his setting is 
a very crude type were taken aloft and dropped haphazard over the side correct, does he make his first attack, constantly directing his pilot as he glues 
by hand, bombing to-day has become a very exact science, and the bomb-aimer his eyes upon the sights and the target. As the target comes correctly into 
a highly-skilled “specialist.” Such complicated pieces of mechanism as the his sights, he pushes a simple little pear-push (just as you may control the 
Wimperis course-setting bomb-sight now allow the aimer to lay his bombs very | light over your bed or an electric bell), and thus sends perhaps a thousand 
correctly on the target. Using the compass and the wind-arrow, he gives | pounds of death hurtling earthward, and (if all his calculations are correct) 
directions to his pilot by telephone or speaking-tube as to what path to take. down onto his target thousands of feet below. There are, of course, other forms of 
Lying prone on the floor in the nose of the bomber, encased in his thick | bombing attack. In dive-bombing, one machine after another of a formation 
Sidcot suit and his breathing-mask (for the height bomber may attack from hurtles downward with engine full on. Each pilot aims his whole machine at the 
as high as 25,000 ft.), he checks his levels on the bomb-sight, as well as the target, releases the bombs at the bottom of the dive, and climbs away. There 
air-speed and height. Before releasing his bombs, it is next necessary to find is yet another form of attack by bomb and machine-gun which was known 
the speed and direction of the wind With the aid of the sight he spends in the war as “ ground strafing,"’ and here in certain cases a parachute-bomb 
some time checking drift, whilst his pilot flies the ‘plane steadily on changing | is used, so that the fall is vertical—this giving the maximum bursting effect. 




















HE history of practical aviation is so recent that 

it may seem at first sight a little odd that any 

talk about it should have strayed on to this page. 
Actually, though this special number of The Illustrated 
London News offers a particular excuse, there is no 
reason why a talk about the beginnings of man’s 
conquest of the air should not appear in any number 
in the ordinary course of things, for there are 
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By FRANK DAVIS. 


and which created a _ considerable stir. Even 
The Times fell a victim to a narrative which included 
such details as the simultaneous bursting of three of 
the steam pipes and the aeronaut’s fall into the river, 
whence he was rescued by a steamer. There were also 
broadsides of various degrees of excellence—this sort 
of thing: 


It matters not, I understand, whichever way the wind is, 

They ’ll waft you, in a day or so, right bang into the 
Indies ! . 

Or you may dine in London now, and then, if you ’re 
romantic, 

Just call a ship and take a trip right over the Atlantic. 


discouraged, emigrated to America. Meanwhile, 
Stringfellow carried on, and in 1848 constructed a 
model driven by a small engine which actually flew 
for about 40 yards. Technical authorities all agree 
that the work of these two men was of genuine impor- 
tance—e.g. : “‘ Henson’s adoption of the Fink truss 
for his wing construction as early as 1842 must be 
regarded as extraordinary.”’ ‘‘ His design in general 
contained all the essential elements of the modern 
aeroplane wing, such as front and rear spars, and main 
and secondary ribs.’’ ‘‘ The aeroplane as now known 
was the invention of Henson.’’ The engine of String- 
fellow’s 1848 model was used for some time to drive 
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1. A MEMENTO OF AN AIR TRANSPORT PROJECT WHICH 


THE “ AERIAL TRANSIT COMPANY, 


WAS PUT FORWARD NEARLY 2. THE STRUCTURE OF THE 
A CENTURY AGO!—AN OLD PRINT OF THE FIRST CARRIAGE, THE “ AERIAL,” PLANNED BY 
DATED 1843.—(Reproduced by Courtesy of J. Rimell and Sons.} 


“AERIAL STEAM CARRIAGE” (STEAM-DRIVEN) PLANNED 


BY HENSON AND STRINGFELLOW FOR AN AIR LINE TO CHINA AND INDIA: A_ PRINT 
GIVING DETAILS OF THE VARIOUS PARTS, INCLUDING THE MOVEABLE TAIL AND RUDDER. 





F ‘ : : ia 
numerous prints in existence which have a _ bear- 


ing upon the subject, which provide an interesting 
and often amusing commentary upon experi- 
ments, and which are sufficiently rare to make 
them a little difficult to find and_ sufficiently 
cheap to make them anyone’s prize. Indeed, it 
should be possible to get together a really com- 
prehensive collection for, say, about £150, at an 
average cost of £5 apiece. Not unnaturally, 
prints illustrating the early balloon ascents— 
Montgolfier and Lunardi, for example—are more 
numerous than others; no doubt some of them 
are familiar enough to many readers already. 
Perhaps not so many will be able to call to mind 
the circumstances which produced the two prints 
illustrated herewith. Although they are of an 
aeroplane which was never actually built, they 
are of considerable historic importance. The ex- 
periments which resulted in a model of this 
aeroplane being made came to nothing, but they 
were practical experiments, and not mere theorising 
on paper. For a detailed account of the circum- 
stances I must refer you to Mr. J. E. Hodgson’s 
standard work on ‘‘ The History of Aeronautics 
in Great Britain.” This, briefly, is what 
happened: William Samuel Henson, in associa- 
tion with a very able engineer, John Stringfellow, 
began to experiment with gliding models and a 
light steam-engine in 1840. By 1842 plans 
were sufficiently advanced and a campaign was 
begun to interest the public in the invention. 
Among other forms of publicity a considerable 
amount of space was devoted to the proposed 
aerial carriage in The Illustrated London News 
of April 1, 1843. Parliament was asked to 








(Reproduced by Courtesy of J. Rimell and Sons.) 


a lace machine at Tiverton, and is now preserved 
at the Science Museum, South Kensington. 

Two other imaginative publications must 
be mentioned in connection with the Aerial 
Steam Carriage Company. One isa print show- 
ing the Company’s station ‘‘in the Plains of 
Hindustan,” with a ‘despatch tower’ with 
passenger - lift and inclined launching ways. 
The other is a facetious souvenir printed hand- 
kerchief showing the “ Aerial ’’ with a Chinaman 
(looking up through a telescope) and a deal 
of conversation, thus: ‘‘ A special messenger, 
your most Celestial Highness, from the moon. 
I think it’s fast approaching.’ ‘Hallo! Bill 
Jackson, keep your eye on Malta and get 
the parcels ready. Waken the old lady in No. 7. 
Drop the Pacha of Egypt’s despatches. 
Tell the Bombay Gent. in No. 5 to have his 
parachute in readiness, tie his hat on, shut 
his mouth, and keep a fast hold, as it’s blow- 
ing a stiff breeze. Keep a sharp look-out for 
Pekin and get the Emperor of China’s letter 
ready, as we shall drop on his Palace directly.’ 
‘ Dear me, if the old gent. has not lost his hat 
and wig and left his carpet bag behind: we had 
better throw it after him.’ ‘Sam, what’s to be- 
come of us poor watermen? It’s worse than the 
Thames Tunnel.’”” And much more to the 
same effect, all rather childish and quite oddly 
Dickensian. 

From a later period is an interesting chart about 
four times the size of a page of The Illustrated 
London News, containing fifty-three illustrations 








pass an Act of Incorporation for the ‘ Aerial 
Steam Transit Company,” and a good deal 
of specious and optimistic literature was issued, 
inviting subscriptions, notably a pamphlet, 
the title-page of which was as follows : 

The Full Particulars of the Aerial Steam Carriage, 
which is intended to convey Passengers, Troops and Gov- 
ernment despatches to China and India in a few days. 1843. 
lhe money failed to come in, and the papers began to 
make jokes about the scheme, the best and most 
successful of which was a bogus account which appeared 
in the Glasgow Constitutional of a flight over the Clyde 


3- 
THE 


THE MOTOR OF THE FIRST HEAVIER-THAN-AIR MACHINE TO FLY: 
STEAM-ENGINE MOUNTED BY STRINGFELLOW IN THE MODEL 
CONSTRUCTED BY HIM IN 1848 (WHICH FLEW FOR 40 YARDS). 
(Reproduced by Courtesy of the Science Museum, South Kensington. 


Copyright Reserved.) 


all of which has come to pass within a hundred 
years of Henson's optimistic speculation. 

Henson’s model was said to have flown 60 or 
70 feet at the Adelaide Gallery, but this appears to be 
doubtful. He continued his experiments in collabora- 
tion with his partner until 1847, and then, wholly 


of flying machines, from Leonardo da Vinci's 
study of about 1500 to a project of Edison in 
1880: ‘‘ Tableau d’Aviation,” published in Paris 
by E. Dieuaide. It shows the historic develop- 


Crown ment, with apparatus actually ~ constructed 


marked with an asterisk. Henson finds no place 

in it, and there is no reference to Stringfellow’s 
model of 1848. There is, however, a later model of 
Stringfellow’s of 1868 — a triplane, which was 
exhibited at the Crystal Palace in that year. The 
chart is an interesting compilation, accurate as 
far as it goes, and, though unimportant, well 
worth the attention of collectors. 
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AIRCRAFT ARMAMENT: MASSED MACHINE-GUNS; “HEAVY ARTILLERY.” 


Drawn BY OvuR Speciat Artist G. H. Davis. 
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ARMAMENT DEVICES THAT MAKE THE MODERN FIGHTER-’PLANE THE MOST POTENT INSTRUMENT OF DESTRUCTION EVER 
DEVISED : MACHINES THAT CARRY BATTERIES OF MACHINE-GUNS ; AND SHELL-GUNS WITH HIGH-EXPLOSIVE PROJECTILES. 


Aircraft guns to-day are advancing with the power and speed of the aircraft 
designed to carry them. They now range in size from rifle-calibre guns to guns 
firing shells—of which the 20-mm. type are most popular—but with many 
cypes in existence, up to 37-mm. These latter weapons have great destructive 
effect. Their shells, and also those of the 20 mm. guns, burst on contact with 
the thinnest fabric, but are so designed that if they miss their target they 
burst at the end of their range, to prevent injuring anyone on the ground. 


firing sears of the guns and so controls the fire. With the coming of aircraft 
with multiple machine-guns (such as the R.A.F. ‘‘ Hurricane"’ and “ Spitfire ’’), 
the difficulty of synchronisation of eight guns is avoided by placing the guns 
in the wings outside the periphery of the air-screw, so that gearing and syn- 
chronising is no longer necessary, and thus the popularity of synchronising gear 
is now passing. Shell-guns, of which we give illustrations of widely-used examples 


In the Great War M. Constantinesco, a Rumanian, invented a system whereby 
the guns then placed on the top of the fuselage of fighters could fire through 
the propeller field without hitting the blades. As will be seen from the upper 
left-hand diagrammatic drawing, this is achieved by the engine gearing working 
two cams in the generators of a closed oil-circuit. The push of the cam sets 
up a “wave” motion inside the oil-pipes, which gives a like impulse to the 





are very popular abroad, and are now being fitted to British aircraft. They 
are quick-firing, effective weapons whose shells have considerably more destruc- 
tive power than machine-gun bullets. In single-engine aircraft the gun is fixed 
between the blocks of cylinders and the muzzle passes through the hollow shaft 
of the reduction gearing and through the boss of the propeller. The Vickers 
observer's gun is a very simple and satisfactory weapon—-easy to handle, reliable, 
very free from “‘ jamming,’’ and easy to maintain. : 
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DESIGNED TO CLOSE WITH RAIDERS AND DESTROY THEM: FOUR 
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FOUR. BROWNING 
MACHING GUNS. 


INCLUDING THE FASTEST AIRCRAFT IN SERVICE IN THE WORLD; THE MARK IV. “BLENHEIM” AS A LONG-RANGE FIGHTER; 2 


Our two standard fighters now in use and under construction in lar " i *” i 

bh ‘ , ge Hurricane’ belonging to No. 111 Squad ilot J on the contre 
st for lrg are justly claimed to be among the most formidable Gillan, flew from Edinburgh to Pastels re A ool eee of the “ Hu 
° eir type, and it may here be stated that even more formidable types 407 miles an hour. The armament of the “ Hurricane "’ consists of eight ‘Spitfire "re 


are coming along to supersede them in due course. To-day the single-seater Browning- ine- i ; i 

fighter is a tremendous weapon of offence, armed with multiple machine-guns planes on. Pog ie ge ar tats wren oe Pl = a" of Bsc we uae ps 
and having a motor in excess of 1000 horse-power. It rushes aloft and outstanding single-seater R.A.F fighter, the Vi hove ton 66 pa - gives warning 
engages its enemies at over 350 miles an hour. The present latest types in is slightly smaller than the Hurricane rh as. a « * f "0 & extended. T 
large production and use in the R.A.F. are the Hawker ‘“* Hurricane” and and a length of 29 ft. 11 in. It has the sa sf esa be h Ms t om been improve 
the Supermarine Spitfire, and our illustration clearly shows interesting of motor. The two fuel-tanks with a ain Paparsenican — vy ain ‘oe Mark IV. ty 
items in their construction. In each case the Rolls-Royce ‘‘ Merlin"’ motor mounted in the fuselage, a ‘freproof bulichesd pers teete. 1 cae a accommodatio 
of 1050 h.p. is the driving force. It will be remembered that last year a engine compartment. The whole of the eight nol pages ~oil ryt of the mach 
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FOUR OF OUR LATEST FIGHTERS—FAST AND HEAVILY ARMED. 


Artist G. H. Davis. 





i PARACHUT 
WS FLARES 


~» OxYGEN 
CYLINCER.. 


UNDERCARRIAGE 
N THROTTLE WARNING HORM, 
CONTROLS” ™ 


Ge FIGHTER; AND THE NEW “DEFIANT” TWO-SEATER FIGHTER: FOUR MASTERLY DESIGNS DIAGRAMMATICALLY SET FORTH. 


on the control lever, or ‘“‘ joy-stick."’ Whereas the wheels and undercarriage 
of the ‘‘ Hurricane’’ retract inwards towards the centre line, those of the 
‘* Spitfire’ retract outwards. The motor is cooled by ethylene-glycol, and 
for cooling this liquid, ‘‘ honeycomb" radiators are fitted under the starboard 
wing (they cannot be seen in our illustration). A horn fitted near the pilot 
gives warning should he attempt to land with his undercarriage not properly 
extended. The Bristol ‘‘ Blenheim,’ a very fast medium bomber, has now 
been improved and modified, the chief outward difference between the 
Mark IV. type and its predecessors being the ‘* long-nose,"’ giving better 
accommodation to the bomb-aimer and improving the aerodynamic qualities 
of the machine. The new type is provided with increased fuel-tanks and 


| armament, so that it now becomes a very formidable long-range fighter as 

| well as a bomber. Obviously the tankage of the single-seaters would not 
allow them to escort their bombers on a long-distance raid; nor could they 
engage enemy formations before or shortly after the attackers left their bases. 
Thus we find that aircraft of the Mark IV. ‘* Blenheim”’ type are required, 
for they are themselves closely akin to high-speed bombers, carrying sufficient 
petrol for a long-range flight and sufficient armament to hold their own in 
the best of Continental company. Our latest two-seater fighter, the ‘* Defiant ” 
(a Boulton Paul product), has recently been adopted as a standard type of 
multi-gun turret fighter by the R.A.F. Armament and performance of this 
formidable descendant of the famous Bristol fighter are still confidential. 
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TRAINING THE A.A.F.—THE AIR FORCE EQUIVALENT TO THE TERRITORIALS. 
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7 PRACTISING MACHINE-GUNNING WITH THE PROPELLER REVOLVING: MEN OF A FIGHTER 3 CAMBRIDGE UNDERGRADUATES STUDYING STRUT AND WING CONSTRUCTION : 
i SQUADRON OF THE AUXILIARY AIR FORCE AT HENDON. (L.N.A.) i MEMBERS OF THE C.U.A.S. RECEIVING TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. (Fox Photos.) ? 
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LINED-UP FOR INSPECTION AT CARDIFF AIRPORT: PERSONNEL AND AIRCRAFT OF THE COUNTY _ 
OF GLAMORGAN AUXILIARY AIR FORCE. (A.P.) — 
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 seRVICING A HAWKER “HIND” MACHINE: AIRMEN OF THE ao) | 


REFUELLING AIRCRAFT OF THE AUXILIARY AIR FORCE: A HAWKER “ DEMON,” BELONGING 











IRG ) =R SQUADRON OF THE A.A.F. Fox Photos. . 
Of EpENEUEES SoneE oF t ) TO NO. 601 SQUADRON, AT HENDON AERODROME. (Charles E. Brown.) 
mer SSS —— SSS = 
Duties Branch, 


The Auxiliary Air Force consists of flying squadrons and balloon squadrons, and | and others are rapidly being added. In addition to the General 
forms part of the Home Defence organisation, the various sections—such as there are Equipment, Accountant, Medical and Chaplains’ Branches. The maximum 
bombers, fighters, and balloons—coming under the direction of appropriate R.A.F. initial period of service for officers is five years from the date of appointment 
Commands... Each unit of the A.A.F. is raised and maintained on a territorial Service may be extended for further periods until the age limit is reached or, 
basis ‘by a Territorial Army and Air Force Association. There are twenty Auxiliary | alternatively, officers may transfer to the A.A.F. Reserve of Officers Each 
Air Force squadrons, comprising Bomber squadrons, Fighter squadrons, and Army | squadron contains a staff of Regu’ar Air Force personnel to form the nucleus of the 
Co-operation squadrons. More than twenty Balloon squadrons have been established, administration and maintenance of the unit, and to instruct the volunteer personnel, 
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oo AN IMPORTANT BRANCH OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE: 
TRAINING MEMBERS OF THE GROUND SECTION OF THE VOLUNTEER RESERVE. 
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ENJOYING THE 
FACILITIES 
PROVIDED FOR 
RECREATION AFTER 
AN EVENING’S 
COURSE OF 
INSTRUCTION : 
MEMBERS OF THE 
GROUND SECTION, 
R.A.F. VOLUNTEER 
RESERVE, AT A 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 
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PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION FOR 

THE GROUND SECTION OF THE 

R.A.F. VOLUNTEER RESERVE : 

DISMANTLING AN AIR-COOLED 
AERO ENGINE. 
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ae 
HE ground section of 
the R.A.F. Volunteer 
Reserve has a special appeal 
for men who are mechanic- 
ally inclined or who have 
some knowledge of mechan- 
ical engineering. Although 
recently formed, members 
of this section display great 
keenness for their work, 
which is perhaps not as 
spectacular as that of the 
flying personnel, but of vital 
importance to the efficiency 
of the Service. Men join 
for an initial period of five 
years and must be between 
the ages of eighteen and 
fifty. Those who wish to 
train as flight mechanics 
and riggers are enlisted as 
aircraftmen, second class, 
group V., and later are 
transferred to their appro- 
priate trade group. In- 
struction is given at civil 
training schools and at 
R.A.F. stations. Men who 
have served in the Royal 
Flying Corps, Royal Naval 
Air Service, or the R.A.F. ——— SE ES 
can now rejoin in the Class c 
“E” Reserve. 
Photographs by Central Press. 


CONSTRUCTING AN AIR FRAME--THE PROGRESS MADE REFLECTING THE 
KEENNESS DISPLAYED BY MEMBERS OF THE GROUND SECTION: MECHANI- 
CALLY INCLINED RESERVISTS LEARNING THE WORK OF FLIGHT RIGGERS. 
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AND RIGGERS IN THE ROYAL AIR FORCE VOLUNTEER RESERVE: THEORETICAL INSTRUCTION BEING j PONENT PARTS OF A TWELVE-CYLINDER “ NAPIER LION 


si PART OF THE COMPREHENSIVE COURSE WHICH IS TAKEN BY THOSE TRAINING TO BE FLIGHT MECHANICS ; THE FITTERS’ CLASS: RESERVISTS ENGAGED ON THE COM- “ 
; 
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GIVEN TO A CLASS BY A FULLY QUALIFIED INSTRUCTOR. ENGINE UNDER THE EYE OF THEIR INSTRUCTOR, Pa 
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AN R.A.F. PHOTOGRAPHER USING A HAND-HELD CAMERA TO OBTAIN 
*“ OBLIQUE’? PHOTOGRAPHS. THE CAMERA HAS A LENS OF WIDE- 
APERTURE, AND A_ SPECIAL VIEW-FINDER. 
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SHOCK-ABSORBERS IN A SPECIAL CRADLE WITHIN THE AEROPLANE. 
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THE MAKING OF AIR PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE R.ALF. : 
INSTRUCTION IN CAMERAS AND DARK-ROOM METHODS. 
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= OBLIQUE ”? PHOTOGRAPHS BEING TAKEN BY AN R.A.F. PHOTOGRAPHER USING A HAND- 
AUTOMATIC ROLL-FILM CAMERA. THE PHOTOGRAPHER AND THE PILOT WEAR EAR- 
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A CLASS OF R.A.F. PERSONNEL RECEIVING INSTRUCTION DEALING WITH THE MECHANISM OF 
AUTOMATIC AERIAL CAMERAS AND THE WAY IN WHICH THEY ARE PLACED ON RUBBER 
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’PHONES FOR THE PURPOSE OF CO-ORDINATING THEIR WORK. 
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AN AUTOMATIC AERIAL CAMERA BEING FITTED INTO ITS SPECIAL “S 
CRADLE WITHIN THE AEROPLANE. THE CAMERA IS' DRIVEN : 
ELECTRICALLY AND TAKES ‘“‘ VERTICAL’? PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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Our photographs show R.A.F. personnel, aerial cameras, and processing methods 
at the School of Photography, South Farnborough. There the men are instructed 
in the taking of air photographs, mechanism of the cameras and dark-room pro- 
cedure. The importance of aerial photography was proved during the Great War 





Photographs by Keystone and Central Press. 
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of 1914-1918, when photographs of hostile gun positions, trenches and barbed wire, 
railheads, ammunition dumps, and camouflaged positions gave information of the 
Breatest value. Many important operations were based upon knowledge derived 
from studying air photographs taken by squadrons working on the various fronts. 
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THE EVER-INCREASING RANGE OF R.A.F. BOMBERS PICTORIALLY SHOWN. 
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THE LONG ARM OF THE R.A.F.—A DETERRENT TO AGGRESSION: A PICTORIAL TABLE OF BRITISH BOMBERS’ RANGES, 
INCLUDING A MARVELLOUS NEW TYPE WHICH COULD FLY NON-STOP WITH FULL LOAD AS FAR AS KHARTOUM ! 


There has been a vast increase in the range of the bombers of to-day compared | it a range of 1990 miles. The ‘Sunderland,’ which is not strictly a bomber, 


with the Handley Page ‘‘O400,"" our heavy bomber of the war period, and the but a long-range reconnaissance flying-boat, though it could, of course, carry 
“D.H.9a"* a famous type of light bomber of about the same era. All Europe bombs if necessary, has been developed from the famous Short Imperial Airways 
is within the range of our modern machines. The mileage figures given | flying-boats. It can take off in 33 seconds, and its total horse-power is 3360. 
in this drawing are for a bomber fully equipped with fuel, crew, bombs and guns. It is illustrated because it is a very reliable and remarkable long-range aircraft, 
The Vickers ‘‘ Wellington’ has the enormous range of 3240 miles, which means | and the biggest aircraft in use to-day in the R.A.F. The Armstrong-Whitworth 
it could, fully loaded, fly from round London to beyond Khartoum. It is a } “Whitley IV.,"" another modern type, is a mid-wing cantilever heavy bomber, 
mid-wing monoplane incorporating geodetic construction. It is powered with | carrying a crew of five, with a total power output of over 2000 h.p., giving 
two Bristol ‘‘ Pegasus,’ geared, supercharged engines developing 1800 h.p. The | a top speed of 235 m.p.h. The Fairey ‘ Battle,"’ a medium bomber, has a 
** Hampden,” another of our latest medium bombers, has wings specially tapered j crew of three, and a top speed of 257 m.p.h. Its service ceiling is 26,000 ft., 
and designed to give the greatest economy in structural weight and the highest and it can climb to 15,000 ft. in sixteen minutes. At the same range (1200 
degree of manceuvrability. The crew consists of four. The Mark IV. type miles) is the obsolescent ‘‘ Harrow,"’ not shown in this illustration, of which 
“Blenheim " has been provided with a “long nose"’ and extra tankage, giving | there are still a few in service. (Drawn ry ovr Spectac Arrist G. H. Davis.) 
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T the end of the Great War the 

Government had to take a decision 
upon the organisation of the peace-time 
Air Force. An intermediate organisation, 
drawn up in 1919, was worked to for 
some years, and in 1923 it was decided 
to adopt a long-term scheme for raising 
the strength of the Home Defence Air 
Force to 52 squadrons, of which 39 
were to be regular and 13 were to be 
manned by auxiliaries or special reserv- 
ists. So began what was until recent 
years the principal development of the post-war air force. 
By 1934 the size of the force, including the Fleet Air 
Arm and the squadrons overseas, had reached about 
87 squadrons, and its personnel strength numbered some 
30,000 officers and men. 

It is right that we should pay a tribute to the men who 
composed the Royal Air Force at this time, as they formed 
the nucleus of the huge expansion which was to follow. 
Their efficiency was due in the fullest measure to the out- 
standing work of Lord Trenchard, in the difficult years 
which followed the war. The skill with which Lord Trench- 
ard directed the post-war reconstruction and his insistence 
upon the highest standards of training, created a Force 
whose experience and enthusiasm were destined to be of 
vital importance to the security of the country. In 1934 
it became clear that it was necessary to aim at a consider- 
ably higher standard of air strength. In July 1934 the first 
scheme of expansion was announced, involving the addition 
to the Royal Air Force of 41 squadrons, of which 33 were 
to be stationed at home. This scheme, which would have 
raised the strength of the Metropolitan Air Force to a total 
of 84 squadrons, was due for completion by April 1939. 

This first expansion 
scheme had been in 
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FORGING A WEAPON THAT WILL MAKE 
BRITAIN INVINCIBLE IN THE 


FACTS AND FIGURES OF THE ASTONISHING PROGRESS 
MADE IN THE EXPANSION OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE. 


By Air Chief Marshal SIR CYRIL NEWALL, G.C.B., C.M.G.,. C.B.E., Chief of the Air Staff. 


regular force has been trebled, a rate of expansion never 
before attempted in time of peace. This bare recital of 
figures conceals two remarkable and encouraging facts. 
First, we may remark upon the magnificent response to 
the recruiting programme which has made it possible to 
satisfy the requirements. From all over Great Britain 
and the Empire young men have come forward with all 
the enthusiasm, and in just that spirit of adventure with 
which their forefathers answered the call of the sea. But 
there was another vital consideration to be watched. The 
flying Service in a very real sense, is a corps d’élite, and 
exacting standards must be insisted upon in those who, 
join it. How far could this requirement still be satisfied 
in meeting the huge numbers which are now necessary ? 
The answer—and a deeply reassuring answer it is—is that 
the quality of the men coming forward is as fine as ever it 
was. The answer of all the inspecting officers who have 
watched this point carefully from the start is unanimous. 
A finer augury for the future of the British race could 
scarcely be imagined. 

In parallel with the strengthening of the regular Air Force, 
a vast expansion is being effected in the matter of personnel 
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of aircraft production is well known 
to the public. A handful of firms have 
been converted into a great industry, 


AIR . linked, through a generous resort to 
es 


sub-contracting, to the manufacturing 
resources of the country as a whole. 
I wish that it were possible to state 
publicly the number of aircraft which 
are being turned out now, and the 
rate of production in immediate con- 
templation. I must content myself 
with saying that we are spending 
nearly {2,000,000 per week on the production of air- 
craft alone. Space does not permit me to deal with 
the multitude of other vital necessities. I can only 
say that the necessary work is being done, finely and 
thoroughly. 

I must, however, say one word about the quality of 
our new aircraft. On Empire Air Day nearly a million 
people visited the Air Force stations which were open to 
the public. Never has a fighting service been so thoroughly 
inspected. The British public saw for itself the splendid 
aeroplanes which are now in service. Their standards are 
high in this matter, but I think they were satisfied. Those 
who are responsible for these questions at the Air Ministry 
know that the aircraft now in service are as good as the 
best anywhere in the world. What the British public did 
not see on Empire Air Day were the secret types which 
will be flying in the Service in the near future, which carry 
a stage further even the astonishing developments of 
recent years. 

It is impossible to deal adequately in this article with 
the third factor in our expansion—namely, organisation. 
The great Force we are building up must be wielded 
with the maximum of 
efficiency. It must be 





progress no more than 
a matter of months 
when it became 
apparent that a new 
and greatly expanded 
programme was 
necessary. In May 1935 
the Government an- 
nounced their intention 
of increasing the first- 
line strength of the 
Metropolitan Air Force 
by some 71 squadrons 
by April 1937. Thus, 
in place of a programme 
involving the addition 
of 33 squadrons to the 
Metropolitan Air Force 
in the space of over 
four years, was substi- 
tuted a new programme 
which required the 
addition of more than 
double that number of 
squadrons in less than 
half that time. 
Despite the scale 
of this enlarged pro- 
gramme, the develop- 
ments in the 
international situation 
soon necessitated a 
further review, and in 
1936 a third programme 
was announced. This 
new scheme, into which 
the earlier programmes 
were merged, involved 
a further increase in 
first-line strength of the 
Air Force, but its prin- 
cipal features were the 
re-equipment of the 
Force with new and 
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aircraft, the equipping 
of squadrons with a full 
scale of war reserves of 
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able swiftly to con- 
centrate where the need 
is greatest. Its needs 


LAMPS in material and skilled 

personnel must be 

ia rapidly and effectively 

AIR. COMMODORE forthcoming. There is 
tl) a vast building pro- 


gramme to be provided 
for. With so great an 
effort, and so great a 
sacrifice to achieve it, 
there must be no wasted 
energy. It is only pos- 
sible to say that these 
problems have been 
tackled resolutely from 
the outset, and that 
the machine, in all its 
activities, is working 


S well. 
Looking at the 
® picture as a whole, we 


see a magnificent Force 
already in being, whose 
strength is increasing 
by giant strides. It 
has been built on broad 
and deep foundations 
so that it may possess 
endurance as well as 
initial strength. It is 
endowed with the best 
that the manhood and 
engineering skill of the 
Empire can _ provide. 
The greater part of the 
strength of this force 
is being concentrated 
at home, where the 
need at the moment 
is greatest. But all 
over the Empire our 
defences are being 
strengthened with the 
aim, in co-operation 
with the other Services. 
of meeting possible 
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aircraft and equipment, 
and, in addition, the 
organisation in industry 
of the war potential 
necessary to provide for a greatly increased rate of 
production in time of war. 

Since that scheme further vast measures have been 
superimposed. Just over a year ago it was decided to 
increase the strength at home to 2370 first-line aircraft 
by March 1940. Thus, including increases overseas and 
in the Fleet Air Arm, the air strength of the country was 
to be raised to a total approaching 3500 first-line aircraft. 
Later in the year, following the emergency of September 
1938, a yet greater programme was announced in the 
House of Commons by the present Secretary of State. 
The programme provides for substantial increases in first- 
line strength both at home and abroad, but its effect is 
not to be judged in terms of numbers of first-line aircraft 
alone. The main emphasis is upon the strengthening of 
reserves, the broadening of the bases of production, and 
generally the organisation of the entire force in a manner 
which would make possible sustained and formidable 
operations in war. It is upon this latest programme that 
we are now engaged, and I would like at this stage to say 
a few words about the progress we are making. There are 
three basic requirements to satisfy in a large expansion 
programme : men, material, and (in the widest sense of 
the word) ground organisation. All three are vital. 

First, as to personnel. When expansion began, the 
personnel strength of the Royal Air Force was about 
30,000 officers and men. On April 1 this year the corre- 
sponding figure was approaching 100,000. Thus, in the 
space of under five years the personnel strength of the 


FLAGS OF THE R.A.F.: THE PENNONS DISPLAYED BY HIGH OFFICERS AND COMMANDERS OF UNITS; AND THE CORRESPONDING 


COMBINATIONS OF COLOURED LIGHTS USED AT NIGHT. 


reserves, without which a fighting service could never hope 
to survive in time of war. The Auxiliary Air Force has 
been much increased in size, while the range of its activities 
has been extended to cover the Balloon Barrage scheme in 
London and in the provinces. The Volunteer Air Force 
has been formed to provide every class of personnel reserve 
which will become necessary in war, and it is making 
magnificent progress. 

Altogether, some 75,000 men will be required this year 
for the regular and the reserve Air Forces. A great effort 
is therefore still necessary, but so deep is the interest 
of the country in air defence and so wide is the appeal 
of Service flying to the spirit of youth, that I know that 
even this vast number will be obtained and, if necessary, 
surpassed. 

The progress which is being made in the matter of 
personnel is matched by the efforts in regard to material. 
It is difficult to draw an adequate picture of what is being 
done, because figures of production must necessarily remain 
secret. The problem is one not only of meeting the require- 
ments of a peacetime expansion, but also of providing the 
necessary framework and organisation which will make 
possible the huge output which would become essential in 
war. The material requirements of a modern Air Force 
are of wide complexity and of astronomical magnitude. 
The whole range of equipment—air-frames, engines, bombs, 
magnetos, carburettors, and a thousand other items— 
must all be duly correlated, or bottle-necks in production 
will result. The effort which is being made in the matter 


danger wherever and 
however it may arise. 

What is the sig- 
nificance of this great 
effort which is being made? For many years this 
country, and the British Commonwealth as a whole, 
lived in safety behind the sure shield provided by the 
sea and an invincible British Fleet. With the conquest 
of the air, naval strength, vital as it still is, is not 
enough. We must be strong also in the air. That is 
why we are making this great effort and spending these 
vast sums of money on our air programme. We know 
too that a strong Air Force is a powerful deterrent, 
and that a Britain armed and determined to defend the 
principles in which she believes is a sheet-anchor for 
world peace. 

I have tried to show that the fulfilment of our deter- 
mination to achieve a standard of air strength which will be 
adequate to our needs is vastly more than a matter of 
accumulating large numbers of men and aircraft. Instead, 
a nation’s efforts, and a nation’s enthusiasm, are being 
harnessed to produce a strong, a balanced, and a mag- 
nificently equipped Air Force, disposed in accordance with 
strategical necessities. Our responsibility is the defence 
of a great Empire, and we are doing our best to deal worthily 
with it. We are building a great Air Force. We know that 
the men who are manning it are as fine as ever before. 
The resources of a great engineering industry are being 
devoted to producing the best equipment that mogern 
skill can devise. The nation, in fact, is putting its 
back into the task; I think it may also be confident 
that we are creating an Air Force of which the nation 
will be proud, 
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THE R.A.F. OVERSEAS: VICKERS “VALENTIA” TROOP-CARRYING BOMBERS. 
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AN ASPECT OF THE DUTIES PERFORMED BY THE ROYAL AIR FORCE OVERSEAS: TROOPS WITH PACKS AND RIFLES ENTERING A VICKERS “ VALENTIA *"’ BOMBER-TRANSPORT 7 
BIPLANE—AN AIRCRAFT POWERED WITH TWO BRISTOL ‘‘ PEGASUS "’ ENGINES AND PROVIDING ACCOMMODATION FOR A CREW OF TWO AND TWENTY-TWO MEN. ae 
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<~ A FLIGHT OF VICKERS “VALENTIA ’ BOMBER-TRANSPORTS MANGEUVRING OVER THE MOKATTEM HILLS SOUTH-EAST OF CAIRO: A TYPE OF AIRCRAFT WHICH HAS PROVED ~~; 
— OF IMMENSE VALUE IN DESERT OPERATIONS FOR TRANSPORTING TROOPS AND SUPPLIES AS WELL AS FOR OFFENSIVE PURPOSES. = 
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The duties of the Royal Air Force overseas are extensive and often carried out 


| on the North-West Frontier, squadrons of R.A.F. aircraft have been used for 
under active service conditions. Iraq has been successfully garrisoned for many reconnaissance, for dropping supplies and ammunition to advanced posts in diffi- 
years by aircraft supported on the ground by armoured cars manned with R.A.-F. cult country, for bringirg up reinforcements and evacuating wounded. They have 
personnel, and the principle of air control has been extended to Aden and Trans- also performed valuable work by flying over hostile villages and warning the 


Jordan. In Palestine air squadrons have been used to locate Arab bands in hilly 
country and have co-operated with the troops when resistance has been encoun- 
tered by diving on the insurgents and machine-gunning them. During operations 


inhabitants by loud-speaker that air action would be taken unless they surrendered 
If no notice is taken the crops are destroyed and this speedily leads to submission 
Flying-boats and torpedo-bomber squadrons are stationed at Singapore. ‘Chas. F. Brow 
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IN THE CHIEF GROUND INSTRUCTOR’S OFFICE AT ANSTY: FLYING-OFFICER 
A. J. S. MORRIS INTERVIEWING TWO AIR OBSERVERS, 
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PARADE OF AIR OBSERVERS IN FULL FLYING KIT—GIVING A _ BUSINESS-LIKE 
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\— —__ —_—~—_, Td EARLY STAGES OF AN AIR OBSERVER’S TRAINING: 
| / INSTRUCTION AT A CIVIL FLYING SCHOOL. 
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RECEIVING INSTRUCTIONS FROM THE PILOT (CENTRE): TWO AIR OBSERVERS 
ENGAGED IN LEARNING THE INTRICATE ART OF AERIAL NAVIGATION, 
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IMPRESSION WITH THEIR AERIAL NAVIGATION INSTRUMENTS. 
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TRAINING IN A “FLYING SCHOOLROOM "’: TWO OBSERVERS RECEIVING FINAL 
INSTRUCTIONS FROM THE PILOT WHO IS ABOUT TO TAKE THEM ALOFT. 
‘eee a... ee ESA ME 


On these two pages are illustrated phases of an observer's training: on the left 
at a civil flying school (Ansty in this case) and on the right at an R.A-F. 
Observers’ School (North Coates). Increasing specialisation has led to the direct 
recruitment into the Royal Air Force of men to be trained as observers. The 
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KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH MACHINES ON INSTRUCTIONAL FLIGHTS FOR OBSERVERS : 
WIRELESS OPERATORS AT THE CIVIL FLYING SCHOOL AT ANSTY,. wil 
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work of an observer may be said to consist of most of the duties in an aeroplane 
which are not carried out by the pilot. Needless to say, the difficulties of an 
observer have increased enormously since the war: this is clearly illustrated by 
one example alone: in a wartime machine the observer generally sat in an open 
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ADVANCED STAGES OF AN AIR OBSERVER’S TRAINING : 
INSTRUCTION AT AN R.A.F, OBSERVER SCHOOL. 
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INSTRUCTORS AND PUPILS IN THE PLOTTING OFFICE AT NORTH COATES WHERE THE FALL 
IESSIS BSS SES SEED OF THE BOMBS IS PLOTTED, USING DATA RECEIVED BY TELEPHONE FROM THE RANGES. 
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INSTRUCTION ON A BOMB-SIGHT AT THE NORTH COATES OBSERVERS 
SCHOOL ; USING THE A.M.L. GROUND TEACHER WHICH ACCURATELY 
REPRODUCES THE CONDITIONS OF HEIGHT BOMBIN 
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GUNNERY TRAINING FOR OBSERVERS AT NORTH COATES: A PUPIL FITTING THE UP THE ‘PLANE 
MAGAZINE ON TO A VICKERS CBSERVER’S GUN-—THE MECHANISM OF WHICH IS WITH BOMBS. 
OPERATED BY GAS FROM THE EXPLOSION. 
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i AIR OBSERVERS AT WORK IN THE GUN-CLEANING ROOM—IT BEING THE RULE THAT ALL GUNS AT THE END OF THE FIRING PRACTICE : AN OBSERVER RETURNING 

MUST BE CAREFULLY CLEANED AND GAUGED AFTER FIRING PRACTICES, AND PREPARED READY TO THE ARMOURY TO CLEAN THE GUN WHICH HE HAS REMOVED 
FOR USE IN THE NEXT PRACTICE. FROM HIS ‘PLANE. 
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Continued.) . : i os 
cockpit behind a gun, and fired when his pilot manceuvred him into a good position. all he can about the wind. His training at a civil flying school includes air 


To-day, though that is still the basis of air gunnery, the cockpit, which is generally photography, direction-finding by radio, night flying, and an introduction to bomb 
enclosed, is almost as complex as a gun turret in a battleship. An observer's sights. The second part of his training at an R.A.F. Observer School is devoted to 
instruction begins by his learning to navigate by dead reckoning, and finding out gunnery and bombing, each subject being given three weeks. (Photographs by Central Press 
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“MASS PRODUCTION” METHODS 
BY THE EXPANSION OF THE R.AF.: 
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THE VAST READING FACTORY OF MESSRS. PHILLIPS AND POWIS, WHERE TRAININ H “MASS PRODUCTION” AT THE DE HAVILLAND WORKS AT HATFIELD: A LONG LINE ~~ 
AIRCRAFT ARE IN PRODUCTION FOR THE R.A.F.: A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE ASSEMBLING OF D.H. “TIGER MOTH” TRAINING AIRCRAFT NEARING COMPLETION FOR DELIVERY TO 
OF FRAMES FOR MILES “ MAGISTER”? AND ‘“ MASTER’? MACHINES. ROYAL AIR FORCE FLYING TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
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FORMIDABLE FLYING-BOATS, INTENDED FOR RECONNAISSANCE AND BOMBING, IN THE FINAL ‘STAGES OF PRODUCTION AT MESSRS. SHORT BROS." WORKS AT ROCHESTER: SHORT 
AND ARE AS NEAR AS POSSIBLE SELF-CONTAINED, BESIDES HAVING AN EX1ENSIVE CRUISING RANG OF MENT OF 
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BUILDING BRITAIN’S WEAPONS F COUNTER-ATTACK AT VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS' % HANDLEY-PAGE “ HAMPDEN ” 
FACTORY AT WEYBRIDGE : VICKERS ;LLINGTON " BOMBERS UNDER CONSTRUCTION, : WORKS AT CRICKLEWOOD: 
THEIR DESIGN ENABLING A VERY LARGE BOMB-LOAD TO BE CARRIED. 


BOMBERS TAKING SHAPE IN LARGE NUMBERS IN THE IMMENSE F : WESTLAND 
AIRCRAFT WHICH HAVE A MAXIMUM SPEED OF 265 M.P.H. AND : H SINGLE-ENG 


CARRY THEIR MAIN BOMB-LOAD INTERNALLY. ee MACHIN 
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The photographs shown above are of exceptional interest, for they provide | Miles ‘* Magister,’ and the Airspeed ‘* Oxford,’ while advanced training is given , 
convincing evidence that the British aircraft industry is not lagging behind the | with the Miles ‘‘ Master," a machine which is now being produced in large sireraft weet 
programme of expansion with which the Royal Air Force is now faced. An numbers as its maximum speed of 268 m.p.h. gives the pupil experience of largest machi! 
important feature of this activity is the provision of training machines for the high-speed aircraft. The specially-designed ‘‘ Oxford'’ can be used for instruc- top speed of 
instruction of the many new pilots at the R.A.F. Flying Training Schools who tion in navigation, night flying, direction finding, bombing, and gunnery. The armed with st 
have to undergo a course lasting approximately ten months before they are first monoplane to go into service with the R.A.F. on a large scale was the power-driven 
qualified to handle the fast fighters with speeds of over 300 m.p.h. The types Avro ‘‘ Anson,"’ a machine which is used for general reconnaissance by certain dard fighter i 
of aircraft used for elementary training include the D.H. ‘* Tiger Moth.”’ the squadrons of the coastal defence organisation of the R.A.F. of 17,500 ft. ; 


Another type of Both of these 
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TO MEET THE DEMANDS MADE faencewaue ~~ . _— 
AIRCRAFT UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 
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= A SECTION OF THE AVRO WORKS AT MANCHESTER (HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP) : “ ourenne ® 


A FACTORY 
WHERE AVRO 


ANSON ” RECONNAISSANCE AIRCRAFT, THE FRAMES OF WHICH ARE SEEN HERE, H kaa ti . ‘i __ E 
LARGE-SCALE PRODUCTION. e. asian 7 ; ah . 
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. . , — TER IN THE WORLD: SUPER- 
SUNDERLANDS,” THE LARGEST MACHINES EMPLOYED BY THE ROYAL AIR FORCE, WHICH HAVE TWO DECKS 


SEVEN MACHINE-GUNS, SOME OF WHICH ARE MOUNTED IN POWER-DRIVEN GUN-TURRETS. 
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WESTLAND “~ LYSANDERS IN THE WESTLAND WORKS AT YEOVIL: THE STANDARD HAWKER “ HURRICANES” IN THE HAWKER ASSEMBLY SHOPS AT BROOKLANDS (HAWKER 
SINGLE-ENGINED R.A.F. ARMY CO-OPE TION MACHINE, WHOSE Two FIXED SIDDELEY GROUP): A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING SEVERAL “SKELETONS OF THESE FAST 


” 


MACHINE-GUNS ARE MOUNTED IN THE “ SPATS OF THE UNDERCARRIAGE — in, FIGHTERS, SOME HUNDREDS OF WHICH HAVE ALREADY BEEN PRODUCED. 
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aircraft used for the same purpose is the Short ‘‘ Sunderland” fiying-boat—the hundreds are now in service. They are armed with eight Browning machine-guns 
largest machine employed by the Service. It has four engines which give a mounted within the wings. The Vickers ‘‘ Wellington"’ and the Handley/Page 
top speed of 210 m.p.h. and a normal cruising range of 1670 sea miles, and is ‘* Hampden ™ are twin-engined bombers differing widely in design. The ‘* Welling- 
armed with seven machine-guns, those in the bow and stern being mounted in | ton" can carry a very big bomb-load over a long distance and the ‘* Hampden” 
power-driven turrets. The Supermarine ‘‘ Spitfire’ is probably the fastest stan- has a maximum speed of 265 m.p.h. and a range of 1790 miles. The Westland 
dard fighter in the world, for it has a maximum speed of 362 m.p.h. at a height ‘* Lysander” is the standard single-engined army co-operation machine, and 
of 17.500 ft.: while the Hawker ‘*‘ Hurricane” is capable of a speed of 335 m.p.h. owing to its Handley-Page leading-edge slots and slotted flaps, it is able to take 
Both of these machines have already been produced in large numbers, and some | off and land in a confined space. (Photographs reproduced by Courtesy of “ The Aeroplane.” 
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AN ANSWER TO THE MENACE OF AERIAL INVASION: BRITAIN PREPARES. 
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4 FAST TARGET-TOWING AIRCRAFT AND BIPLANE FIGHTERS IN THE EXTENSIVE GLOSTER WORKS AT GLOUCESTER (HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP) : HAWKER “ HENLEYS "’ AND 1 
i GLOSTER “GLADIATORS "’ IN VARIOUS STAGES OF CONSTRUCTION—THEIR NUMBERS SHOWING THE MAGNIFICENT RESPONSE MADE TO THE R.A.F.’S DEMANDS. (“The Aeroplane.’’) i 
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PROVIDING STRIKING EVIDENCE OF THE SIZE AND SCOPE OF AIRCRAFT OUTPUT FOR THE R.A.F.: STANDARD BRISTOL “BLENHEIMS’’ IN THE ROOTES FACTORY H 

. AT SPEKE WHERE THESE FAST TWIN-ENGINED BOMBERS ARE BEING RAPIDLY CONSTRUCTED UNDER A SYSTEM OF “FLOW'"’ PRODUCTION. (Topical.) i 
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BRITAIN’S GRIM ANSWER TO THE THREAT OF AERIAL INVASION: ROWS OF METAL FUSELAGES FOR FAIREY “BATTLE” SINGLE-ENGINED BOMBERS IN THE FAIREY 





WORKS AT STOCKPORT WHERE THESE MACHINES ARE BEING PRODUCED IN LARGE NUMBERS FOR SERVICE WITH THE R.A. (‘* The Aeroplane.”’) 

8 xxx ee 
The expansion of the Royal Air Force has made extraordinary demands on the | ‘‘ Gladiator" fighters are being constructed. The former is essential to provide 
British aircraft industry but the rate of production of machines for all purposes pilots with instruction in aerial combat, while the ‘‘ Gladiator" is an easily- 
is now satisfactory. Some idea of the size and scope of the output from the manceuvred fighter with a formidable armament. The R.A.F. is also being 
various works throughout the country can be obtained from the photographs equipped with bombers at a remarkable rate, and the Fairey “ Battle’’ and 
reproduced above. At the Gloster factory hundreds of Hawker “ Henley" | Bristol ‘“ Blenheim’ are being turned out under a “flow” system of 
target-towing aircraft having a maximum speed of 272 m.p.h. and Gloster | production at Speke and Stockport. 
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BOMBERS IN LARGE-SCALE PRODUCTION: “BATTLES” AND “WHITLEYS." 
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AN IMPRESSIVE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE AUSTIN WORKS AT BIRMINGHAM, SHOWING LARGE NUMBERS OF FAIREY “BATTLE” BOMBERS IN AN ADVANCED STAGE 
OF CONSTRUCTION : SINGLE-ENGINED AIRCRAFT WHICH HAVE A MAXIMUM SPEED OF 257 M.P.H. AND A RANGE OF 1000 MILES 
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FORMIDABLE TWIN-ENGINED BOMBERS IN LARGE-SCALE PRODUCTION AT THE ARMSTRONG-WHITWORTH WORKS AT COVENTRY (HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP) : 
ARMSTRONG-WHITWORTH “ WHITLEYS '' NEARING COMPLETION—A TYPE OF MACHINE WHICH HAS A RANGE OF 1315 MILES AND IS ARMED WITH FIVE MACHINE-GUNS 


\ 


The réle of the bomber in war is to act as a long-range gun and it should be Royal Air Force and the photographs on this page show the progress being made 
able to reach its target in the shortest possible time and, having dropped its at two British aircraft factories. The Fairey “‘ Battle "’ single-engined bomber is 
bomb-load, return in safety. It also provides the most effective form of counter- suitable for low-level, high-altitude and diving methods of bombing. It has a 
attack to aerial raids by destroying enemy aircraft on their own aerodromes very high speed. The Armstrong- Whitworth Whitley twin-engined bomber 
and forcing them to withdraw to bases at a greater distance from vulnerable is a large and very efficient machine with a maximum speed of from 215 m.p.h 
targets. These aircraft are now being produced in large numbers for the to 245 m.p.h. (Photographs reproduced by Courtesy of “ The Aeroplane.” 
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NEW R.A.F. TYPES : GUR LATEST TRANSPORT, BOMBING AND TRAINING ’PLANES. 
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A TYPE WHICH MAY PLAY AN IMPORTANT PART IN IMPERIAL STRATEGY: THE BRISTOL 
“BOMBAY " BOMBER TRANSPORT ’PLANE, BRITAIN’S LATEST TROOP-CARRIER, WHICH CAN 
ACCOMMODATE TWENTY-FOUR FULLY-EQUIPPED MEN. 
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=~ A GENERAL RECONNAISSANCE AND BOMBING AIRCRAFT DESIGNED BY THE AMERICAN <A THREE-SEATER INTER-COMMUNICATION MONOPLANE USED BY THE R.A.F. FOR 
LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION : THE ‘““ HUDSON.” OF WHICH TYPE THE. BRITISH i TRAINING: THE DE HAVILLAND “ DON,’”’ WHICH HAS A TOP SPEED OF 213 M.P.H 
-P.H., 
AIR MINISTRY ORDERED 200 IN 1938 FOR ADVANCED TRAINING. (1.N.A.) ge. AND A RANGE OF 890 MILES. (I.N.A.) 
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ONE OF THE WORLD'S FASTEST BOMBERS : THE BRISTOL “ BEAUFORT,” A NEW DESIGN OF AIRCRAFT CAPABLE OF FULFILLING MANY DUTIES, BEING, IN GENERAL CATEGORY ¥ 
AND TYPE, A “ COMBINED BOMBER, GENERAL-RECONNAISSANCE, TORPEDO-BOMBER, AND GENERAL-PURPOSE LAND-’PLANE.”’ oe 
A } <<< EEE EEE 4 
The troop-carrying aeroplane is a type that may be called upon to play an | Figures as to the performance of the ‘ Beaufort ’’ are as yet unavailable for 
important part in Imperial strategy. The ** Bombay "’ is the latest British bomber- | publication; but its outstanding speed has again put a Bristol bomber in the 
transport; and the above photograph shows the first machine to be turned out lead as one of the world’s fastest bombers. These are very recent types of R.A.F. 
by the Short and Harland factory at Belfast. It is planned not only as a trans- aircraft, and do not appear in the four-page folder in the centre of this issue. 
port and troop-carrier (in which capacity it takes twenty-four fully-equipped men), | The “ Hudson,” a general reconnaissance and bombing ‘plane used for advanced 
but also as a long-range bomber of great striking power. The Bristol ‘‘ Beaufort,” | training, is designed by the American Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. The ‘plane 
an entirely new design of aircraft, is in general category and type a “ combined carries a crew of three or four. The “Don,” a De Havilland three-seater training 
bomber, general-reconnaissance, torpedo-bomber and general-purpose land-'plane.”’ | aircraft. has a top speed of 213 m.p.h.. and a range of 890 miles. 
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FASTEST SINGLE-ENGINED BOMBERS 
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A SQUADRON OF FAIREY “BATTLE” BOMBERS IN FORMATION FLIGHT OVER BICESTER, OXFORDSHIRE: FORMIDABLE MAC 


The Fairey ‘‘ Battle” 


Force. It 


two-seat day bomber is the fastest of the three more 
modern types of single-engined bombers now in service with the Royal Air 

i low-wing, 
a disposable load of 4125 Ib. at a maximum speed of 257 m.p.h., with 


| 
j 
| 


Do not cut along the right-hand edge of this page. but unfold the Panorama overleaf. 


a Rolls-Royce ‘*‘ Merlin II."" engine. The service ceiling is 25,000 ft., and at 
16,000 ft. the machine has a range of 1000 miles. The crew of two or three 
cantilever monoplane which carries are housed in a long cockpit, the cover of which is hinged at the rear to 
allow the gunner free and sheltered use of the back gun. A fixed Browning | 
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THE R.A.F.: FAIREY “BATTLE” DAY BOMBERS IN FLIGHT. A 




















HINES WHICH HAVE A MAXIMUM SPEED OF 257 M.P.H. AND A RANGE OF 1000 MILES AT A HEIGHT OF 16,000 FEET. 


gun is carried in the starboard wing for the pilot's use, and the main ‘*Hart’’ was the standard day bomber of the R.A.F., but in that year 
bomb-load is stowed in four cells in the wings, but additional bombs can the adoption of monoplanes made it obsolete. The ‘‘ Battle’’ bomber is now ) 
be carried on external racks. The equipment includes wireless, night-flying | being turned out in large numbers by the Fairey Aviation Company’s factory 


instruments, and oxygen for high-altitude flights. Prior to 1937 the Hawker | at Stockport, and by the Austin factory at Birmingham. (Pholograph by P.N.A.) 
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A HIGH-SPEED TRAINER FOR THE R.A.F.: THE PROTOTYPE MILES “MASTER.” 





BANKING HIGH ABOVE THE CLOUDS: A STRIKING PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MILES “ MASTER,” A TWO-SEATER ADVANCED 
TRAINER NOW IN LARGE-SCALE PRODUCTION FOR THE ROYAL AIR FORCE, IN FLIGHT. 


The expansion of the Royal Air Force has necessarily led to an increase in the 
number of aircraft used for training pilots at the Flying Training Schools. 
The older types of biplanes are being supplemented by new monoplane aircraft 
which will gradually replace them as the rate of production improves. The 
standard monoplane for elementary training is the Miles ‘ Magister,’ and the 
firm which is responsible for producing this aircraft is now in large-scale 
production with the Miles ‘‘ Master,” a larger and more powerful two-seater 
for advanced training. This machine is fitted with a Rolls-Royce “ Kestrel XXX.” 


engine developing a maximum speed of 268 m.p.h. and is intended for the 
preliminary instruction of pilots in the handling of fast aircraft, such as the 
Supermarine “Spitfire'’ and the Hawker “Hurricane.” It has a range of 
440 miles and is equipped with machine-guns and bomb-racks. Four hundred 
North American ‘“ Harvard” two-seater low-wing monoplanes are being obtained 
from America and will also be used for advanced training. A pilot takes some 
ten months to train, but his instruction is very thorough and includes blind 
flying, night flying, and formation work. (L.N.A.) 
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THE FASTEST BOMBERS IN THE R.A.F.: “LONG-NOSED” BRISTOL “BLENHEIMS.” 
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A FLIGHT OF BRISTOL “BLENHEIM’’ TWIN-ENGINED BOMBERS CARRYING OUT HIGH-SPEED RECONNAISSANCE : and Mr 
AIRCRAFT OF AN ARMY CO-OPERATION UNIT FLYING IN FORMATION ; SHOWING THE POWER-OPERATED GUN-TURRET. po Ale 


realm 
The Bristol “Blenheim” is the fastest bomber at present in service. It may gun in the port wing and one gun in a retractable hydraulically-operated turret light of 
be described as a comparatively small, twin-engined high-performance day-and- mounted midway along the top of the fuselage. The bomb load is carried we 
night bomber which, in its earlier form, has a maximum speed of 285 m.p.h. internally in a bomb-cell under the centre section and the fuses are set and R A “ 
and a range of 1125 miles. The new “long-nosed" type of “ Blenheim * not released by electrically operated gear. The equipment is very extensive and ae 
only provides better facilities for navigating, bomb-aiming and photography, includes two-way wireless, night-flying instruments, oxygen apparatus, and an ave u 
but also has an increased range of 1900 miles, with a speed of 295 m.p.h. at automatic pilot, if required. A collapsible dinghy is also carried if the aircraft are nu 
15,000 ft. This aircraft, which “has two Bristol “Mercury VIII." engines, is is taking part in operations over water. During 1938 the ‘“ Blenheim” was in - 
now being issued to certain Army co-operation units as a long-range high-speed full production at the Bristol Aeroplane Company's factory at Filton and at erg 
reconnaissance machine. The “ Blenheim" carries a crew of three—a pilot, a Rootes’ ‘ shadow factory "' at Speke. Our photograph shows a flight of these machines Mllustrat 
bomb-aimer-navigator, and a wireless-operator-gunner and has one forward-firing from an Army Co-operation unit carrying out reconnaissance operations. (L.N.A.) 
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ENIGMA OF THE WORLD. 








“THE GREAT DUKE 


i recent years there has been a wave of reaction 
against the unmitigated hostility with which 
Macaulay and his kind treated the Stuarts and their 
servants. As Mr. Cammell says in the introduction to 
his enthusiastic book: ‘“‘ Of these unjust judges and 
perjured witnesses in the interest of faction none is 
more notorious than Macaulay, 
for his talents were superlative. 
This famous essayist employs 
his consummate literary skill with 
fiendish ingenuity, debasing the 
high calling of the historian by 
every rhetorical trick known to 
the advocate. Nothing exposes 
Macaulay’s method more com- 
pletely than his way of dealing 
with his original authorities. For 
example: with what reverence 
does he quote Clarendon’s char- 
acter of his hero Hampden ; 
how lovingly does he linger over 
every phrase to emphasise its 
point! Yet what trace do we 
find in his pages of the great 
historian’s deeply pondered 
portraits of Buckingham and 
Charles I.?”’ The other side is 
now being freely put. In our day 
Charles I. and Strafford, Charles IT. 
and Clifford, James II. and Pepys 
have found their defenders and 
expositors, and this is the second 
sympathetic life of Buckingham 
to be published within four years. 
The first was Miss Gibb’s, a 
scholarly and _ balanced book. 
Mr. Cammell’s, however, is by 
no means superfluous. Ardent 
advocate though he may be, he 
brings out most vividly those 
great qualities in Buckingham 
which had given him, by the time of his 
death, at thirty-six, a renown and influence 
which no mere heaping of royal favours 
could ever have obtained for him. 

“I would,” says Mr. Cammell, ‘‘ em- 
phasise the fact that this book is a 
Biography of Buckingham, not a History 
of England under Buckingham. The 
latter subject, from the pen of Gardiner, 
occupies no less than two considerable 
volumes, and, if attempted again with 
the object of augmenting Gardiner’s 
immense knowledge of the age with my 
own research, and adapting the whole 
to the view of Buckingham’s character 
which I have developed in the present 
study, it would require, however com- 
pressed in treatment, at least a second 
volume of equal bulk to contain it.’’ In 
any event, the history of the time is 
sufficiently well known and enough of it 
is bound to come out in any life of 
Buckingham. Concentrating on the man, 
Mr. Cammell has been obliged to show 
the background. 

The story of that brief life, springing from obscurity 
to splendour, is an extraordinary romance, and the 
episodes are as strange as the whole. The reader may 
delight again in that amazing correspondence between 
James, Charles and Buckingham, with its endearments, 
which seems much less ridiculous when it is given at 
length, and not in extracts meant to lampoon the 
writers; whilst the Spanish expedition, prince and 
friend going wooing like two heroes out of Beau- 
marchais, has never been better described. The 
anomaly of Buckingham’s power is treated lightly ; 
Mr. Cammell is a hero-worshipper. But he does paint, 
if flatteringly, the man’s lineaments and echo his 
voice; the graver critics have had plenty to say, 
and Mr. Cammell, Royalist and Cavalier to the bones, 
may be allowed such rhapsodies as: “ The island 
realm Charles was destined to rule should be in the 
light of such a monarch and such a minister another 
Italy, another Greece.”’ 

After all, those young men did feel like that, 
though neither the Puritans nor Macaulay could ever 
have understood it. The illustrations to this book 
are numerous and notable.* They include paintings 


Purbeck; M. 
brothers). 


WHEN 








* “ The Great Duke of Buckingham.” By Charles Richard Cammell. 


Illustrated. (Collins; 215.) 


OF BUCKINGHAM”: 


‘“ THE VILLIERS FAMILY ” : 





A SKETCH AND A PORTRAIT OF BUCKINGHAM MADE BY RUBENS IN 
THE 


Se 
By CHARLES 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 

and drawings of Buckingham by Rubens, Mytens, 
Janssen, Mierevelt, Honthorst and Van Dyck. The 
frontispiece is that great equestrian apotheosis by 
Rubens which hangs at Osterley Park, and is now, 
owing to Lord Jersey’s generosity, on regular view to 
the public. The artists must have taken a double 





WIFE, KATHERINE, ON HIS~ RIGHT. 


This picture is at Hampton Court Palace. Left to right are: Susan, Countess of Denbigh (Buckingham’s sister) ; 
Katherine, Duchess of Buckingham; Mary, afterwards Duchess of Richmond and Lennox; 
Buckingham ; George, Earl of Coventry, afterwards second Duke of Buckingham, with his nurse; John, Viscount 
ary, Countess of Buckingham; and Christopher, Earl of Anglesey (bo 


of H.M. the King.) 


DUKE TRAVELLED TO PARIS TO BRING BACK THE 
HENRIETTA-MARIA AS A BRIDE FOR KING CHARLES I. 





““ GEORGE VILLIERS, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, AFTER DEATH, 


1628”: A PAINTING ATTRIBUTED TO VAN 
BY THE EVIDENCE OF EARLY INVENTORIES. 
The drawing by Rubens is in the Albertina Museum, Vienna, and 
the portrait for which it was made is in the Pitti Palace, Florence. 
The painting attributed to Van Dyck, of Buckingham after his death, 

is in the possession of the Marquess of Northampton at Castle Ashby. 


AUGUST DYCK 


A GROUP PORTRAIT PAINTED BY HONTHORST IN 1628 ; SHOWING BUCKINGHAM 


IN THE CENTRE, WITH THE FUTURE SECOND DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AT HIS .LEFT HAND; AND HIS 


George, first Duke of 
th the men being Buckingham’s 


A portrait of Sir George Villiers of Brooksby, Buckingham’s father, hangs in the background. 
(Reproductions from ‘** The Great Duke of Buckingham” ; by Courtesy of the Publishers ; the above by Gracious Permission 





1625, THE YEAR - 
LITTLE 





RICHARD CAMMELL.* 


delight in painting him. He was a splendid subject, 
and he was also a magnificent patron. ‘‘ If Howard, 
Earl of Arundel, was the first great English connoisseur 
and patron of the Arts, Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
was the second. He had an exquisite taste; his 
liberality was boundless. He was a Northern Mecenas, 
an English Medici. He it was 
who, in 1627, inspired Charles I. 
to purchase the Duke of Mantua’s 
celebrated collection. In _ the 
same year he bought, for him- 
self, that of Rubens for the 
then great sum of £10,000. His 
emissaries, and very especially 
Sir Balthasar Gerbier, scoured 
Europe for masterpieces. ‘Sir 
Henry Wotton, when ambassador 
at Venice, purchased many other 
capital ones for his grace.’ His 
palace of York House was a 
vast jewel-casket of the arts. 
Of the treasures contained within 
its walls there have been pre- 
served two inventories, the con- 
tents of which reveal a splendour 
of artistic possession equalled by 
few and surpassed by fewer, 
either prince or potentate, of 
any age or epoch.”’ In that one 
house, as showing his catholicity 
of taste, there were (apart from 
thirty Rubenses and_ various 
other works by contemporaries), 
nineteen Titians, seventeen 
Tintorettos, fifteen Veroneses, 
six Holbeins, and pictures by 
Michelangelo, Giorgione, Matsys, 
Bruegel, Mabuse, and a multi- 
tude of others. Many of them 
were later stolen by the Parlia- 
ment and sold, a great part 
being bought by the Archduke Leopold 
and taken to Prague. The spirit of 
that circle of connoisseurs is shown 
in letters to Buckingham from Gerbier. 
For instance: “ There is another picture 
of Michael Angelo Buonarotti; but 
that should be seen kneeling, for it is 
a Crucifixion, with the Virgin and St. 
John—the most divine thing in the 
world. I have been such an idolater 
as to kiss it three times, for there is 
nothing that can be more perfect. It 
is a miniature.” 

The collection was dispersed. York 
House (on what is now the Adelphi, 
and has lately suffered one more sad 
change) was pulled down and its place 
taken by George Street and Court, 
Villiers Street, Duke Street, Of Alley, 
and Buckingham Street—‘ Of Alley’ 
being now York Place. That demolition 
was effected by Buckingham’s son, the 
second Duke, who was the richest man 
in England, but always in debt. He 
was Buckingham of the Cabal, author 
of ‘The Rehearsal.”” With all his wildness and 


PRINCESS 


incorrigible versatility, “‘A man so various that 
he seemed to be, Not one, but all Mankind’s 
Epitome,”” he had something of the genius of 


Alcibiades about him, and we may look forward 
to the biography of him which Mr. Cammell is now 
writing. 

Amongst odd facts here collected is King James’s 
creation of his poetical mentor, William Alexander, 
as Viscount Canada. He was also made Earl of Stirling, 
but his eldest son might have used the courtesy title, 
and, at this moment especially, it would have sounded 
rather a prodigious one. Even in Alexander’s own day 
the assumption of the name attracted the attention 
of Sir Thomas Urquhart, the translator of Rabelais, 
who said: “It did not satisfy his ambition to 
have a laurel from the muses, and be esteemed a 
king among poets, but he must be king of some 
new found land, and, like another Alexander, indeed, 
searching after new worlds, have the Sovereignty 
of Nova Scotia.” 


Another contemporary echo is sounded when 
the fortunes of James's son-in-law are _ being 
related. ‘‘The news of the defeat at Prague 


threw the English people into a fever of excitement 
and rage.” 
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TRAINING THE VOLUNTEER RESERVE-THE R.A.F’S CIVILIAN 
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7 MARKING UP FLYING TIME AND PRACTICES: MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL AIR ~~ 
on FORCE VOLUNTEER RESERVE AT GATWICK AIRPORT. =? 
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GIVING ADVICE TO A PUPIL MAKING HIS FIRST SOLO FLIGHT IN A SERVICE- 
TYPE MACHINE: THE CHIEF INSTRUCTOR, FLIGHT-LIEUT. A. D. BENNET. 
wesssesggs $60 ieseesses 
Training for the Royal Air Force Volunteer Reserve is given at week-ends and in 
the evenings during the year at the aerodrome centres established throughout 
Volunteers also receive a fortnight's continuous training annually. Above 


the country 

is illustrated training at Gatwick. The R.A.F.V.R. consists of officers and airmen 
recruited from personnel who have not had previous regular Air Force experience. 
It differs from the Auxiliary Air Force in being organised for the purpose of filling 
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THE PUPIL’S MOVEMENTS BEING RECORDED ON THE TABLE BY INSTRUMENTS. 
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LEARNING TO USE THE CAMERA-GUN AND VICKERS GUN: THE CAMERA-GUN (TOP) ie 
RECORDING THE ACCURACY OF THE PUPIL’S FIRE. ae 
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gaps which might occur on the outbreak of emergencies: the Auxiliary Air Force 
being the counterpart of the Territorial land forces, and organised on a squadron 
basis. Originally the R.A.F.V.R. comprised only a Pilot Section, and by now many 
pilots have reached a high standard of proficiency, and are ready for instruction 
in operational duties. New centres for advanced training are, therefore, being formed, 
and, in addition, these pilots are given the opportunity of being posted to R.A.F. 

Continued opposite. 
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| al PUPILS AND THEIR MACHINES AT GATWICK AIRPORT: THE AIRCRAFT USED INCLUDE “ HARTS,"’ “ TIGER MOTHS,’’ AND THE MILES “ MAGISTER.”’ 
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AINING CENTRE OF THE R.A.F.V.R.: GATWICK AERODROME. 
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Continued.) 


Squadrons for six months continuous training. In addition to the Pilot Section, | 
the various branches of the Volunteer Reserve include sections for equipment 
officers, medical officers, air-gunners, the Aircraft Crew Section for the training 
of observers and wireless operators, and the Ground Section. A new branch, 
the Meteorological Section, is being formed in the London Area. 


physically fit, and have an education up to the standard of the School Certificate, 
or the Leaving Certificate in Scotland. Selected candidates are enlisted as 
airmen pilots with the rank of sergeant, but opportunities exist for promotion 


to commissioned rank on merit. The initial 


period of service is five years, 
Candidates for | and at the 


end of that period pilots have the opportunity of extending 
the Pilot Section must be between eighteen and twenty-five years of age, be | 


| their service. (Photographs by Central Press.) 








THE AERO-ENGINE ERECTING SHOP: A DEPARTMENT SPECIALLY BUILT TO ELIMINATE DUST, WITH A FLOORING MADE OF IMPREGNATED WOOD, GLASS WALLS, AND AIR SUPPLIED mt eae 
AT THE CORRECT TEMPERATURE BY AIR-CONDITIONING PLANT; SHOWING “ MERLIN’ AERO ENGINES IN THE FOREGROUND. -INS 
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FITTING THE REDUCTION-GEAR UNIT AND AIRSCREW SHAFT TO “MERLIN' ENGINES: A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE ROBUST GEAR-TEETH, ESSENTIAL FOR TRANSMITTING ANOTHER SEC 
THE ENGINE-POWER TO THE AIRSCREW-SHAFT, ON THE EXTREME LEFT, AND, IN THE BACKGROUND, MEN ENGAGED ON REAMING THE MAIN BEARINGS. 


A VITAL FACTOR IN THE GROWTH OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE: THE ROLLS-ROYCE “MERLIN” AERO ENGINE WHICH IS FITTED TO 


Power for speed must be compact power. High performance, whether in and magnetos are tucked away, and the use of liquid cooling with ducted in the standa 
fighter or bomber, demands an engine which presents as small a_ frontal radiator, all contribute to give high output for a low frontal area. The speed superch 
area aS possible, so as to obtain the streamlined body which goes with low ducted radiator is particularly well worth noting, for it enables the process at low and 

drag and easy movement through the air. The Rolls-Royce ‘* Merlin" engine of keeping the engine cool to be done without producing extra drag. More- when cruising 
will deliver 1030 brake-horse-power at a height of 16,250 feet, yet it presents over, the use of liquid cooling gives control of engine temperature, a matter Practice, suit 
a frontal area of only 5°85 square feet. The close *‘ V"’ arrangement of the of impottance in aircraft-like fighters, which may have to make drastic is an alumini 
twelve cylinders, the manner in which components such as the carburetter changes of height in a very short space of time. Full supercharging is used a one-piece f{ 
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THE STRIP-INSPECTION DEPARTMENT: A SECTION OF THE ROLLS-ROYCE WORKS WHERE, AFTER ENDURANCE TESTS, ALL ENGINES ARE DISMANTLED, AND THE PARTS ARE SUBMITTED 
TO APPROVED INSPECTORS—ALL STEEL PARTS BEING MAGNETICALLY INSPECTED AND ALUMINIUM PARTS CHALK-TESTED. 











DEPARTMENT: THE FINAL STAGE IN THE PRODUCTION OF THE “MERLIN” ; SHOWING THE NEW TYPE OF TURNOVER TRESTLE, 


SSEMBLY 
ANOTHER G0ETDEN 6) TES Anee eC THE WORK TO BE CARRIED OUT WITH THE MINIMUM OF DELAY IN HANDLING THE ENGINES. 


WITH THE DETACHABLE HALVES REMOVED, WHICH ENABLES 
FITTED TO HIGH-SPEED FIGHTERS AND BOMBERS, SHOWING THE METHOD OF CONSTRUCTION THAT ENSURES RELIABILITY. 


: TT : " i d the ‘“‘ Merlin X." employs a two- | the connecting-rods are nickel-steel forgings; forged aluminium alloy pistons 
el cee au nt Po pe of high performance both are used, and the cylinder-blocks are aluminium castings. The engine's 
at low and high altitudes, and also contributes to improved fuel economy capacity is 27 litres. Trustworthiness and long service are built into it 
when cruising. Structurally, the ~ Merlin’ is based on previous Rolls-Royce | during the Rolls-Royce process of fabrication, but its special suitability for 
practice, suitably modified for high-duty aero-engine work. The crankcase high-performance military aeroplanes lies primarily in its ‘compacinads, and 
pn wie cows. casting made in halves bolted together: the crankshaft is therefore in its extremely low drag for its power. The “ Merlin is fitted 
a one-piece forging in steel, and is carried in seven lead-bronze bearings ; to the “ Spitfire and Hurricane fighters 








THE TRAGEDY OF THE 
OF THE DISABLED SUBMARINE 


The worst British submarine disaster since the war, involving the loss of 
99 lives, occurred on June 1, when the “ Thetis,’’ which was carrying out 
acceptance trials in Liverpool Bay, failed to return to the surface after diving. 
An attendant tug reported her failure to reappear and a search for the vessel 


“THETIS”—THE WORST BRITISH SUBMARINE 
IN LIVERPOOL BAY, WHERE SHE SANK DURING 





DISASTER SINCE THE WAR, INVOLVING THE 


ACCEPTANCE TRIALS. 
began. 


At 7.50 the next morning the stern of the ‘‘ Thetis,”” projecting some 
18 ft. above the surface, was sighted by the destroyer ‘‘ Brazen’ in 22 fathoms 
of water twenty-five miles off Point Lynas. 
the submarine had signalled by 


It was reported that the crew of 


tapping that all were alive, and later four 


LOSS 


OF 99 LIV 
WHILE SHIP 


men escaped b 
At high tide t 
as anticipated 
made with t 











SS OF 99 LIVES: A RATING RETURNING TO A WHALER AFTER SECURING A HAWSER TO THE PROJECTING STERN 
LS WHILE SHIPS’ BOATS STAND BY READY TO PICK UP SURVIVORS USING THE DAVIS ESCAPE APPARATUS. 


men escaped by using the Davis apparatus and were picked up by ships’ boats. become jammed. Attempts were made to raise the stern with pontoons, but 
At high tide the stern of the submarine was submerged and failed to reappear, without success, and all hope of rescuing the men in the submarine was 
as anticipated when the tide slackened at 6 p.m. No further escapes were officially abandoned on June 3. Besides her officers and men, the ‘ Thetis "’ 
made with the Davis apparatus, and it was thought that the hatches had | carried a number of Cammell Laird representatives. (Keystone.) 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE “THETIS”; THE INTERIOR OF A SUBMARINE. 
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launched ; being only preceded by the “ Triton,’’ built by Vickers-Armstrongs and ensure that she was properly bailasted on her trials. 


marines are a bad investment, it is worth noting that the “ Triton”’ class are transverse. To appreciate the case of the “ Thetis,"’ 


THE LOST “THETIS’?: THE NEW 1095-TON SUBMARINE AT THE WORKS OF HER BUILDERS, MESSRS. CAMMELL LAIRD, WHERE CAREFUL DIVING TESTS WERE MADE 
BEFORE SHE SAILED ON HER ACCEPTANCE TRIALS. (Topical.) 
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WHAT THE INTERIOR OF A BRITISH SUBMARINE IS LIKE; SECTIONAL DRAWINGS OF THE “X1" (A VERY LARGE EXPERIMENTAL BOAT BUILT SOON AFTER THE WAR) 


WHICH ENABLES AN IDEA TO BE FORMED OF THE PLIGHT OF THE CREW TRAPPED IN THE “THETIS.” 
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submarine “ Thetis’’ belongs to the latest class of large submarine built ' been fully tested before she went to sea. She had been 
the Royal Navy. She was the second of the class to be laid down and | twice in Messrs. Cammell Laird’s basin, 


previously dived 
and careful steps had been taken to 

In our lower illustration we 
“X1") both longitudinal and 
the submarine must, of 


serving with her flotilla. As it has often been said that very large sub- show interior sections of a British submarine (the 


far from being the largest submarines in the Navy. The ‘ Thetis’’ had, of course, | course, be imagined tilted up at a steep angle, with her bow on the bottom. 
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ESCAPE APPARATUS THAT SAVED FOUR FROM THE “THETIS.” 


AFTER ONE MAN HAS 


6 2D ) Se waTER- TIGHT 
t <4, GOGGLES. 
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~~ & FLOTATION BAG. 


CHECK VANE PULLED 
OUT LIKE A ROLLER BLIND. 





RISING TO THE 
SURFACE USING THE 
LATEST TYPE. DAViS 
SUBMARINE ESCAPE 
GEAR WITH CHECK 
VANE TO RESTRICT 
|\SPEED OF ASCENT. 
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HOW THE DAVIS ESCAPE APPARATUS WORKS: MEN ENTERING 
WITH WATER BEFORE THE ESCAPE HATCH CAN 


The Davis submarine escape apparatus, the working of which is illustrated on this 
page, appears to have played its part well when the first two survivors escaped from 
the “‘ Thetis.” According to a statement made by Mr. R. S. Johnson, managing 
director of Cammell Laird, however, three of the men who attempted to follow 
Captain Oram and Lieutenant Woods were taken back into the submarine dead. ‘* Whether 
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THE MAN NOW CLIMBS 
PARTLY OUT, INFLATES 
ESCAPE-APPARATUS 


THE SPECIAL LOCK IN THE SUBMARINE, WHICH MUST BE FILLED 
BE OPENED AND THE MEN RISE TO THE SURFACE. 


| they died from heart failure, or whether they were drowned,” said Mr. Johnson, 
| “we do not know. I understand from those who have escaped that it is alarming 
| when you get into this chamber and feel the water rising gradually.”” It will be 
recalled that a number of men successfully escaped from ** Poseidon,” 
| in June 1931, 


the submarine 


when she sank by using the Davis escape apparatus. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE “THETIS"—THE SCENE OF THE DISASTER IN LIVERPOOL BAY: A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING (CENTRE) WHALERS 
SIXTH DESTROYER FLOTILLA ON THE LEFT AND H.M.S. “BRAZEN.” A TUG AND THE MERS 


As soon as the Admiralty had been informed that the submarine ‘ Thetis” 
had disappeared while on acceptance trials, the 6th Destroyer Flotilla, the 
lst Minesweeper Flotilla, the submarines ‘‘ Cachalot" and “* Narwhal,” and 
the cruiser ‘‘ Belfast’ were ordered to proceed to Liverpool Bay. Meanwhile 
eight Royal Air Force aircraft searched the sea for signs of the missing 


| 


submarine. It was an’ airman who first sighted the marker-buoy sent up from 
the ‘‘ Thetis," and the destroyer *‘ Brazen"’ was the first ship to reach the 
spot. Tugs, the salvage-ship ‘‘ Salvor,"" and the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board's vessel *‘ Vigilant’’ were sent out from Liverpool and soon there was 
a circle of ships round the projecting stern of the ‘‘ Thetis.” The “ Vigilant” 


was employe 
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WHALERS AND MOTOR-BOATS CIRCLING ROUND THE STERN OF THE VESSEL, WITH THE FLOTILLA LEADER OF THE 


THE MERSEY DOCKS 


was employed in trying to raise the stern to enable a hole to be cut in the 
hull, but she was not successful. On June 4 the Admiralty issued the follow- 
ing statement: ‘‘ Salvage work on H.M.S. ‘ Thetis’ is proceeding, but it may 
be some little time before the vessel can be brought to the surface. Messrs. 
Cammell Laird and Co. will be responsible for the work from now onwards, 


AND HARBOUR BOARD'S SALVAGE-SHIP “VIGILANT ” 


ON THE RIGHT. 


but H.M.S. ‘ Tedworth,’ diving-school tender, H.M.S. ‘ Hebe’ and H.M.S. 
* Seagull,’ with officers of the Submarine Service, will remain on the spot to 
render any assistance or advice required by the firm.’’ It was announced 
that the ‘‘ Thetis’’ would be lifted with pontoons and beached in shallow 
water, and later will be towed to Birkenhead. (Keystone.) 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE “THETIS”: A DRAMATIC SERIES OF 
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PICTURES. 























AN ATTEMPT TO RAISE THE STERN OF THE “ THETIS” : THE “‘ VIGILANT” STANDING . = THE “‘ VIGILANT ” STILL ATTACHED BY A HAWSER TO THE “ THETIS,’’ HAS 4 
BY WITH A HAWSER ATTACHED TO THE SUBMARINE. (Keystone. bs * HER OWN POWER SUPPLEMENTED BY THAT OF TWO TUGS. (4.P.) Zz. 
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"THE Prime Minister made 

a statement in the 
House of Commons. on 
June 5 about the disaster 
to the submarine “ Thetis.” 
He said: “It is evident 
that the accident occurred 
when she was submerged. 
So far as can be ascertained, 
the sinking was caused by 
the flooding of the two for- 
ward compartments through 
one of the bow torpedo 
tubes. The rear door of one 
of these tubes became open, 
or was opened for reasons 
which cannot be fully ex- 
plained. The men in 
escaping from the compart- 
ment were unable in the 
time available to close the 
first water-tight door behind 


them ... but flooding was 
restricted to the second 
compartment. The main 


ballast tank was emptied, 
but the submarine continued 
to dive and struck bottom 
in about 130 ft. of water. 
The impact on the bottom 
destroyed the submarine’s 
signalling apparatus, and 

[Continued below. 
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THE CRITICAL MOMENT OF THE 
RESCUE OPERATIONS : THE SUB- 
MARINE APPEARS TO RISE IN 
THE WATER AS THE TUGS 
en STEAM AHEAD. (A.P.) 
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AS THE “THETIS” CANTS 
OVER AND SETTLES DOWN 
AGAIN, THE “ VIGILANT” 
STOPS HAULING ON THE 
nawser. (A.P.) 
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she was unable to com- 
municate with surface 
vessels." Our photo- 
graphs show stages in 
rescue operations which 
were carried out on 
June 2. * Vigilant " 





attached a hawser to the 
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A NAVAL OFFICER CLIMBS 

ON TO THE STERN OF THE 

WRECKED SUBMARINE TO 
MAKE AN INSPECTION. 





(A.P.) 
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submarine’s stern and 
attempted to raise it 
(Continued opposite. 


THE TRAGIC END TO THE ATTEMPT TO RAISE THE “ THETIS ’': THE HAWSER PARTS AND THE STERN 


UNDER BY THE STRONG TIDE AND FAILS TO REAPPEAR AT LOW WATER. 
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(A.P.) 
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sufficiently high above 
the water to enable a 
hole to be cut in the 
bull. Unfortunately, 
the stern canted over, the 
hawser parted, and the 
strong tide at high water 
swept it under the sur- 
face. It did not reappear 
at low water as expected. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE “THETIS”—ASHORE AND AFLOAT: 
m ANXIOUS CROWDS IN BIRKENHEAD AND RESCUE EFFORTS IN LIVERPOOL BAY. 
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“A WONDERFUL EX- 

AMPLE OF THE COURAGE 

OF A SAILOR’S WIFE” : 

MRS. BOLUS, WIFE OF 

THE COMMANDER OF 

THE ‘THETIS,” COM- _ SaBRRataas ages AURCSE GT IST ~ 7 
FORTING WOMEN AND THE ATTEMPT TO RAISE THE STERN OF THE “ THETIS’? ABOVE WATER: TUGS TOWING 
CHILDREN AT BIRKEN- ‘“ CAMELS,” OR PONTOONS, TO THE SCFNE OF THE DISASTER, WHERE THE STRONG 


HEAD. (A.P.) TIDE PREVENTED THEIR IMMEDIATE USE. (A.P.) 
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(LeFt.) THE BUOY 
MARKING THE SPOT 
WHERE 

“ THETIS ” LAY SUB- 
MERGED. (Keystone.) 
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RESCUING ONE OF THE FOUR SURVIVORS OF THE ‘ THETIS’’ DISASTER: A BOAT 
FROM THE DESTROYER “ BRAZEN” (SEEN IN BACKGROUND) LIFTING THE EXHAUSTED 
MAN FROM THE WATER AFTER HIS ESCAPE BY DAVIS APPARATUS. (A.P.) 


OT 


PUTTING DOWN A MARKER-BUOY WHEN THE STERN OF THE “ THETIS” 
BECAME SUBMERGED AT HIGH-WATER: A LAUNCH AND A SMALL BOAT AT 
WORK OVER THE WRECKED SUBMARINE. (Fox.) 
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WAITING ANXIOUSLY FOR NEWS OF THE CREW OF THE WRECKED SUBMARINE: &. : RELATIVES OF MEN ak a 
} 4 SECTION OF THE CROWD OF 4000 PEOPLE WHO GATHERED OUTSIDE CAMMELL 
( LAIRD’S SHIPYARD BEFORE HOPE WAS ABANDONED. (Fox.) 
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VIGIL WHILE HOPE REMAINED THAT THE CREW WOULD BE RESCUED. (Wide World.) 
HB lens dersct Asmar er dh wiper 9 Cxtencsdcnincstccelbatete eae 
While every effort was being made to rescue the crew of the wrecked submarine example of the courage of a sailor's wife,” for she went about encouraging 
“ Thetis,” relatives of the men aboard her kept ceaseless vigil at Cammell the relatives of those aboard the submarine, and took many of the women 
Laird’s shipyard, and when at last an official announced that there was no hope to their homes in her car so that they could rest before resuming their vigil. 
for those remaining trapped in the vessel women wept at the tragic climax to Four men escaped, using the Davis apparatus, and the ‘ Brazen” signalled to 
the agony of prolonged tension. The conduct of Mrs. Bolus, wife of the commander the “ Thetis" that they had been rescued by dropping detonators—a method 
of the “ Thetis,” was described by an official of Cammell Laird as “a wonderful often employed to communicate with submerged submarines. 
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OUTSTANDING NAMES 
FROM THE 
NEWS OF THE WEEK: 
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‘Lost in the “ Thetis.” A submarine 
specialist, who had been serving on 
the staff of the Director of Naval 
Equipment. 
Se 


LIEUT.-CMDR. R. N. GARNETT. 
Lost in the “ Thetis.” Commander, 
H.M. Submarine “ Taku,’’ sister-ship 
of “ Thetis,” building at Birkenhead. 


hil 


LIEUT. F. G. WOODS. 
A survivor from the “ Thetis.” His 
condition necessitated his entering a 
hospital in Liverpool. 
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SURVIVORS AND VICTIMS 


. OF THE 
“THETIS ” DISASTER. 
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LIEUT.-CMDR. G. H. BOLUS. 
The commander of the “ Thetis,” who 
was lost in the disaster. Had served 

in submarines for 15 years. 


LEADING STOKER ARNOLD. 
A survivor from the “ Thetis.” He 
and Mr. F. Shaw were the last to F3 
reach the surface. 


SS eee 
LIEUT. H. CHAPMAN. 
Second-in-command of “‘ Thetis,” lost 
in the disaster. Entered Submarine 
Service, 1933, and served in “‘ L54,” 
the ‘‘ Parthian” and the ‘‘ Seahorse.” 
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STOKER W. T. HOLE. 
Lost in the ‘“‘ Thetis.” Is believed to 
have died while attempting to leave 
by the Davis escape hatch. 
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AT BIRKENHEAD AFTER THE “ THETIS’’ DISASTER : CAPTAIN ORAM (CENTRE), THE SENIOR SURVIVOR ; 
WITH REAR-ADMIRAL FRASER, THIRD SEA LORD (LEFT, FACING CAMERA), AND MR. R. S. JOHNSON, 


MANAGING DIRECTOR OF MESSRS. 


LIEUT.-CMDR. T. C. C. LLOYD. 
Lost in the “ Thetis.’””, Commander of 
the “‘ Trident,” the “‘ Thetis’s ” sister- 

ship, now completing. 
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SIR HENRY NORMAN. 
Died June 4; aged eighty. Was a distinguished pioneer in 
the early days of wireless telegraphy, performing valuable 
technical and administrative work in that field. Was also 
an M.P. for nearly a quarter of a century. In 1916 became 
Liaison Officer between the Ministry of Munitions and the 
Ministry of Inventions, Paris. Was also a versatile author. 
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GEN. SIR EDMUND IRONSIDE. 


SS 


Captain Oram, Commander of the flotilla which the “‘ Thetis’’ was destined to join, was in her for her trials. 
When :sthe submarine was involved in the disaster he, with great courage, undertook to ascend to the surface, 
although no ship was known to be near. 
Lieutenant Woods came to the surface at the same time. 


f London for Birkenhead on June 3. Captain Oram travelled to London on June 4 to report to the Admiralty. 
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CAMMELL LAIRD, BUILDERS OF THE SUBMARINE (RIGHT). 
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LIEUT. P. E. J. RYAN. 
Lost in the ‘‘ Thetis.” Second-in- 
command of the “ Trident,” a sister- 
ship of the “ Thetis.” 
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His position made him specially qualified to direct the salvage operations. 
Rear-Admiral B. A. Fraser, the Third Sea Lord, left 
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SIR PHILIP SASSOON. 
Died on June 3 ; aged fifty. Sir Philip had twice been Under-Secretary 
of State for Air, and since 1937 was First Commissioner of Works. 
In 1932 was appointed Chairman of the National Gallery Board of 
Trustees. His death cuts short a political career which offered yet 
greater promise, and removed from social life a notable host and a 
well-known patron of the arts. 
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LT.-GEN. SIR WILLIAM MARSHALL. 
Died on May 29, aged seventy-four, after a distinguished mili- 
tary career. Although gazetted a Brevet Lieut.-Colonel for 
brilliant service in the South African War, he only came before 
the public eye in the Great War, when Gallipoli and Meso- 
potamia revealed in him a commander of unusual ability. 
x In 1929 he published his ‘‘ Memoirs of Four Fronts.” 
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Appointed to the revived post of 
Inspector-General of Overseas 
Forces, with effect from July 1 
Previously was Governor and 
C.-in-C. of Gibraltar. His new post 
means that he will be de facto 
C.-in-C, of the Army under Viscount 
Gort. Is aged fifty-nine. 
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Photographs by Hay Wrightson, Russell and Sons (Southsea), 
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GEN. SIR WALTER MERVYN ‘Sy; 


ST. GEORGE KIRKE. 
Appointed to the revived post of 
Inspector-General of Home Forces, 
with effect from July 1. Had been 
Director-General of the Territorial 
Army since 1936. Was Deputy- 
Chief of the General Staff in India, 

1926-29. Is aged sixty-two. 


LT.-GEN. SIR CLIVE LIDDELL. 
His appointment as Governor and 
C.-in-C, of Gibraltar was announced 
on May 31. Since the war has been 
General Staff Officer; Brigade 
Commander ; and Divisional Com- 
mander. Was appointed Adjutant- 
General to the War Office in 1937. 
Is aged fifty-six. 
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LT.-GEN. SIR ROBERT GORDON- 
FINLAYSON. 
His appointment as Adjutant- 
General to the Forces was an- 
nounced on May 3!. Has com- 
manded the British Forces in 
Egypt since April 1938. Served in 
India as Commander, Rawalpindi 
District, 1931-34. Is aged fifty-eight. 
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Associated Press, Elliott and Fry, Russell (London), Universal, and Vandyk. 


LT.-GEN. W. D. S. BROWNRIGG. 
His ap>rointment as _Director- 
General of the Territorial Army was 
announced by the War Office on 
May 31. Has had much experi- 
ence of the Territorial Army, both 
as a Brigade Commander and as 
Commander of the 51st (Highland) 
Division. Is aged fifty-three. 
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A PICTORIAL RECORD OF NEWS EVENTS: 
THE ROYAL TOUR; A DISASTER AND A FIRE-FIGHTERS’ REVIEW. 
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THEIR MAJESTIES REST IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS: THE KING AND QUEEN 
WITH MR. MACKENZIE KING AT THE BANFF SPRINGS HOTEL. (P.N.A.) 


The King and Queen arrived at the Rocky Mountains resort of Banff on May 26 and were able to 

enjoy a brief rest of thirty-six hours entirely free from official engagements. On the following 

morning their Majesties climbed Tunnel Mountain, a 5540-ft. peak, and in the afternoon went for 

an eight-mile “ b ” ride. On May 28 the royal party drove to Lake Louise, and later rejoined 
the royal train at Field to continue their journey to Vancouver and Victoria. 


THE EXPRESS WRECKED AT HILGAY FEN STATION BY A COLLISION WITH A LORRY 
AT THE LEVEL-CROSSING SEEN IN THE DISTANCE; THREE BEING KILLED. (Fox.) 


Three people were killed and seven injured when an express from Hunstanton to Ely struck a motor 

lorry on a_level-crossing while approaching Hilgay Station, near Downham Market, Norfolk, on 

June 1. The engine was derailed as were five following coaches, the latter striking stationary 

freight wagons on a siding. It was astonishing under the circumstances that both the driver of the 
lorry, the driver of the locomotive, and the fireman escaped with injuries. 
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EXTINGUISHING A BLAZING WOODEN TOWER: THE SPECTACULAR FINALE TO THE HYDE 


A SCENE AT THE FIRE-FIGHTING DISPLAY IN HYDE PARK: THE DUCHESS OF KENT 
PARK FIRE-FIGHTING DISPLAY REVIEWED BY THE DUKE OF KENT. (L.N.A.) 


GREETING A WOMAN MEMBER OF THE AUXILIARY FIRE SERVICE. (Keystone.) 
On June 3 the Duke of Kent, accompanied by the Duchess of Kent, reviewed the London Fire the flames, and the fire was under control. Afterwards a charred shell was all that remai 
Brigade and London Auxiliary Fire Service in Hyde Park, where they saw a thrilling display of tower. A great crowd was present in Hyde Park, among whom their Royal I ethene Ay 
fire-fighting. The Duke and Duchess were received by Mrs. E. M. Lowe, the chairman of the L.C.C., about. The democratic way in which members of the Royal Family mingle with the public has 
and other officials. The most spectacular item on the programme was the firing of the SO-ft. high only resulted in untoward incidents on very rare occasions. An alarming incident, however, occurred 
wooden tower, which had previously been used for demonstrating rescue work. When the fire was > ’ 4 


on June 5, when a shot was fired as the Duchess of Kent entered her car in Bel 
y Cen , grave Square. She 
well ablaze 32 trailer-pumps manned by auxiliaries sped on to the ground. Soon dense smoke replaced was in no way injured, and, indeed, did not even know that the shot had been fired ‘ii Teter 
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THE LEADING AIRCRAFT 
ORGANISATION IN- 
THE WORLD 


Including 


HAWKER AIRCRAFT LTD. 
Kingston, Surrey 


GLOSTER AIRCRAFT CO. LTD. 


Hucclecote, Gloucester 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LTD. 


Coventry 


SIR W. G. ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH 
AIRCRAFT LTD. 


Coventry 


A. V. ROE & CO. LTD. 


Manchester 
AIR SERVICE TRAINING LTD. 
Hamble, Southampton 
° 
HAWKER SIDDELEY AIRCRAFT 


co. LTD. 
3, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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THE WORLD OF THE KINEMA. 


By MICHAEL ORME. 


ITH the moving-picture on the very threshold of its first jubilee, it is no less than 
fitting that Mr. Cecil Blount De Mille, producer-director of the first feature- 
length picture in Hollywood, should open the celebrations, as it were, with his sixty- 
fifth picture, ‘“‘ Union Pacific.” For the veteran film-maker, to whose own “ silver 
jubilee ’—the screen—I paid my tribute in these pages in February of last year, remains 
a powerful figure in the world of the kinema. In a sense, he bridges the fifty years of 
the greatest mass entertainment the world has ever known. Making use of the immense 
technical advance of the industry, he remains true to the grand manner of the old silent 
days. He is a master showman, working in a medium that lends itself par excellence to 
showmanship, a medium that sets no limits to his exuberant imagination or to his fine 
flair for the spectacular. He brings, too, the emotional and dramatic directness of 
the era before the “‘ talkies’ back to the screen of to-day. For on the foundations of 
historical fact that have always furnished him with the sweep and scope of subject 
in which he feels at ease, the fictional super-structure he erects is never complex. It 
could not well be complex, since it has to fit into the elaborate—sometimes opulent, 
always largely conceived—spectacle of the big show. Therefore, frank sentiment, 
forthright humour, the black of vice and the white of virtue colour the flags that 
Mr. De Mille waves with such untiring zest over the crowded battlefields and the 
pageantry of his super-productions. 

Mr. De Mille’s characters—emperors, crusaders, pirates, cowboys and the rest— 
have always seemed to me to stand out clearly from his stupendous backgrounds, a 
trifle over life-size, undoubtedly and of necessity, tremendously heroic or incredibly 
villainous, but strongly outlined. Yet I have heard it said that on occasion both story 





‘“ UNION PACIFIC,”” WHICH COMMENCED ITS RUN AT THE PLAZA ON MAY 26: 
REDSKINS AMBUSHING A DERAILED TRAIN IN A SCENE FROM CECIL B. DE MILLE’S 
‘Epic’? OF THE BUILDING OF THE FAMOUS TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY. 





A DRAMATIC SCENE FROM “UNION PACIFIC’: JEFF BUTLER (JOEL MCCREA) 1S 
THREATENED BY DICK ALLEN (ROBERT PRESTON), HIS RIVAL FOR MOLLIE MONAHAN 
(BARBARA STANWYCK). 

“Union Pacific,” the sixty-fifth motion- picture of Cecil B. De Mille, is concerned wi 
, ; { ) . , with th 
construction of the Union Pacific Railway—and such a subject gives full scope to that Bann, 


A love-story runs through the picture, in which Jeff Butler (Joel McCrea) finall t 
considerable difficulties, marries Mollie Monahan (Barbara Stanwyck). The film 2 reviewed = ‘fis ici 


and protagonists have been submerged by the mighty waves of spectacle. ‘ Union 
Pacific "’ (presented at the Plaza) set me wondering whether the famous director may 
have been influenced by such strictures. For, to my mind, the case is here reversed. 
The triangular love-story, involving an engine-driver’s pretty daughter, a good young 
man and a bad young man, assumes large proportions, and is inclined to thrust the 
important business of railroad-building into the background. When the actual laying 
of the ‘track, delayed by inimical Redskins and scheming whites, obstructed by nature 
and interrupted by disaster, does emerge from the welter of a super-Western, it is so 
packed with energy and so pictorially vivid that one begrudges the time wasted on 
Mollie Monahan, the railroad equivalent of an army vivandiére, and her two most dis- 
similar, though friendly, rivals. ‘‘ Union Pacific ” is, admittedly, a rousing melodrama a 
great game of cowboys and Red Indians. It would have been a finer picture if it had 
stuck, literally, more closely to the rails. 

The picture starts out to tell the story of the Union Pacific Railways, destined 
to link two oceans and to open up the West. There is a rival in the field—the Central 
Pacific—and working behind the scenes is a crooked financier who intends to cash 
in on the Central whilst apparently supporting the Union. He employs a gang of 
gamblers, whose dens of iniquity spring up like mushrooms wherever the forward- 
thrusting railroad halts. The saloon and its lures, as well as the Indian and his menace 
have to be counteracted. So up comes Mr. Joel McCrea, herd of the American Civil 
War and pillar of rectitude. He gallops alongside the jog-trotting train and jumps 
from saddle to coach-roof with the greatest of ease! Thenceforward vice and virtue 
are at grips, trouble-makers and the “ trouble-shooter " being plunged in a ding-dong 
fight whose outcome is a foregone conclusion. One last bullet, intended for Mr. McCrea 
but nobly warded off by Mr. Preston (the bad, though finally redeemed, young man), 
removes the husband and unites the lovers as the Union and the Central tracks are 


joined by a golden spike. [Continued overleaf. 
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Newland Valley from Buttermere, Cumberland 


HEN few could read and fewer write, men would affix to the record of their 

declarations or commands a seal—that all might recognise by this sign or picture 
whence came the document, and its true authority. And when it ceased to be valid—as 
at death or at the beginning of a reign—the matrix was publicly destroyed. But many 
lovely seals of the old English corporations are preserved to us and in some sort 
illustrate the old legal maxim that corporations never die. Thus do we still say that 
men have ‘‘set the seal of approval’’ upon a thing—as, for example your Worthington. 
Indeed a fair example this, for here is a beer brewed with traditional skill by an old 


English corporation—that surely will not die while England lives. 


ISSUED BY WORTHINGTON oO. BURTON-ON-TRENT, ENGLAND 


a 
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Continued.) 

The conventions of romance and of the Western are 
scattered in generous handfuls over the length and breadth 
of the picture. The heroine is Irish and poor Miss Barbara 
Stanwyck is saddled with a brogue with which she struggles 
gamely, but not convincingly. Apart from this incubus, 
she plays with spirit and even with tenderness. Mr. McCrea 
is manly and monosyllabic—a pattern of unassuming 
valour and a stalwart champion of law and order. Mr. 
Robert Preston (who is rapidly coming to the fore and has 
been assigned an important part in Paramount’s ‘“ Beau 
Geste ”’) is gay, impudent and decidedly charming, albeit 





“THE STORY OF VERNON AND IRENE CASTLE,” WHICH 
ON JUNE 3 AT THE NEW GALLERY: FRED ASTAIRE AND GINGER ROGERS IN ONE 
OF THE PRE-WAR SCENES OF THEIR NEW PICTURE. 

is based on the famous real- 
life story of the well-known dancers of that name. The story concerns the marriage and rise 
to fame of Irene Foote and Vernon Castle (Ginger Rogers and Fred Astaire). Then the war 
comes. Vernon joins the Royal Flying Corps, and is killed, having heroically crashed his machine 


“The Story of Vernon and Irene Castle,” reviewed on this page, 


to avoid a mid-air collision. 


given to lawlessness, whilst Mr. Lynne Overman, un- 
impeded by an outsize beard, shoots off his wise-cracks 
as imperturbably as his gun. 

Mr. De Mille has lost none of his mastery of large effects, 
piling up the excitement of an unruly mdb, or a herd of 
buffaloes, hordes of Indians or train smashes with all his 
old cunning. He has the inspiration of the born showman. 
Thus the Indian train-robbers, discovering amongst their 
loot many bolts of brightly-printed cottons and silks, tie 


COMMENCED ITS RUN 


the ends of the stuff to their horses’ tails and gallop off 
with the unwinding bolts bumping along in their wake, 
until the plain is festooned and gigantically beribboned. 
Such moments are fine and frequent. I could wish that the 
director had relied on the public’s ability to recognise their 
merit and their purpose at once. His habit of driving 
every point home by repetition prolongs the picture unduly 
and weakens the strength of a sensational device. We shall 
never cease to enjoy the spectacular melodrama for which 
the screen offers unbounded possibilities, but the growing 
awareness amongst film - goers does, after all, demand 
a certain readjustment of its 
elements and its balance. 

It would be true to say of 
“The Story of Vernon and 
Irene Castle,”’ at the New Gal- 
lery, that, in its own way, 
it bridges the years, though 
in a wholly different 
manner from ‘“ Union 
Pacific.” . For here is a 
delightful vehicle for those 
two essentially modern 
young people, Miss Ginger 
Rogers and Mr. Fred 
Astaire, that gives them 
every opportunity to de- 
light the eve with their 
brilliant dancing. But at 
the same time the picture 
carries the mind back to 
the days before the Great 
War, when Vernon and 
Irene Castle flashed across 
the dancing world in their 
meteoric flight to the 
pinnacles of fame. At 
their zenith—and it was 
swiftly reached — every 
ballroom owed its new 
steps to the Castles. Clothes 
and perfumes, books and 
cigarettes were named 
after them, and they left 
a trail of melody — the 
famous tunes to which 
they wedded their evo- 
lutions — in their wake. 
Their romance, all too 
soon and tragically ended, is simple and straight- 
forward. It has been told with a_ charming 
simplicity in the picture. When they first met 
in New Rochelle, Vernon Castle was a slap-stick 
comedian and Irene a stage-struck girl. They fell 
in love, they married, and, encouraged by his wife, 
Vernon Castle had the pluck—in spite of the 
ready-made job awaiting him—to hold out for 
a dancing engagement for the two of them. 


It meant an interlude of struggle which the young couple, 
very sure of their love and of their future, faced with 
humour. Their chance came at the Café de Paris. Their 
names were made in a night. By a cruel irony of fate 


Vernon, who joined the Royal Flying Corps and came - 


unscathed through the-horrors of war in France, was killed 
in avoiding a mid-air collision above the flying-fields of 
Fort Worth, in Texas. 

Mr. Fred Astaire and Miss Ginger Rogers bring to 
their real-life romance, so skilfully embroidered with 
the pattern of their dances, a beautiful quality of 
youthful courage. Fluently directed by Mr. H. Cc. 
Potter, this screen-play is as charming in its elegance, 
as entertaining in its period reproduction, as it is 
refreshing in its presentation of uncomplicated success 
based on mutual devotion. 





A WAR-TIME SCENE FROM “ THE STORY OF VERNON AND IRENE 
CASTLE’: FRED ASTAIRE AND GINGER ROGERS DANCING THE 


‘“‘ PHANTOM DANCE.” 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


By C. E. BYLES. 


S Wordsworth very truly said, “‘ The world is too much 
with us.’”” Every week brings new shoals of books 
concerned with politics and war, travel or reminiscences, 
and there is seldom a chance to devote this page to matters 
of purely literary appeal: At last, however, I have been 
able to gather together two or three that provide material 
for an article. And first, long-suffering reader, it may prove 
a restful change to “ absent thee from ” publicity ‘‘ awhile,” 
and be wafted away on “the viewless wings of poesy,” 
or anon of magical prose, in a wizard volume called 
“BEHOLD Tuts DREAMER.” Of Reverie, Night, Sleep, 
Dream, Love-Dreams, Nightmare, Death, the Unconscious, 
the Imagination, Divination, the Artist, and Kindred 
Subjects. By Walter De La Mare. With Coloured 
Frontispiece by Barnett Freedman (Faber ; 21s.). 


Through these beguiling pages, with their infinite variety 
of theme and treatment, the reader may wander at will, 
like a child picking flowers in a wood, and ever lured on- 
ward by the sight of something bigger and better and 
more beautiful. Before beginning to revel in such delights, 
however, and having looked only at the book’s title, I 
amused myself by jotting down at random from memory 
a few items which might be expected to occur in an ex- 
ploration of dreamland. It was in itself a little exercise 
in reminiscent day-dreaming. Five minutes or so of cogi- 
tation resulted in the following “‘ fourteen points,’”’ here set 
down in the order in which they arose—(1) ‘“‘ We are such 
stuff as dreams are made on’”’; (2) “‘ The Dream and the 
Business ” ; (3) ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream”; (4) “A 
Dream of Fair Women ” ; (5) ‘“* Dream Children” ; (6) ‘I 
Arise from Dreams of Thee’; (7) ‘“‘Come to me in my 
dreams, and then By day I shall be well again”; 
(8) Pharaoh’s dreams; (9) ‘‘ The Dream of Gerontius ”’ ; 
(10) “ The Miner’s Dream of Home ”’; (11) ‘“‘ The Slave’s 
Dream”; (12) Horace Walpole’s dream that inspired 
“The Castle of Otranto’’; (13) “ And, like the baseless 
fabric of this vision”; (14) ‘ Alice in Wonderland.” 

If the volume omits some of these items, that is of no 
importance, as naturally it was not intended to include 
every book, poem, or line containing a reference to dreams. 
The very title of the work, of course, implies a whole 
range of Biblical allusions, while poems such as “‘ A Dream 
of Fair Women” are involved in a general statemeat 
mentioning Tennyson among the many poets who have 
adopted the common device of “ ascribing a story to a 
dream.”” Mr. De La Mare himself emphasises the point 
that omissions were inevitable. Many are deliberate, and 
others due to various causes. Thus, for example, he 
writes: ‘“‘. . . Book-makers are restricted even more than 
is the spirit of man by a horrid necessity called Space ; 
there is a vineyard called copyright : and that reminds one 
of sour grapes. But apart from these deficiencies, a 





THE MASTERPIECE OF THE WEEK (JUNE 8-15) AT THE 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM: A SMALL BOXWOOD 
STATUETTE, PRESUMABLY OF A NAVAL DIGNITARY, AND 
PERHAPS OF THE DUKE OF YORK (AFTERWARDS JAMES II.) 


Although by the eighteenth century there was a tendency to 
emphasise the aspects of curiosity or decoration in small works, 
in earlier centuries many of the great works of art were directly 
conceived on a small scale, to be carried out in bronze, ivory or 
hardwood. The statuette, reproduced above, acquired in 41936 from 
the late Mr. H. Oppenheimer’s collection, offers an admirable example 
of such work. From the naval medallion and the delightfully 
carved sea-horses on the pedestal, the portrait must presumably 
be that of a naval dignitary, a suggestion borne out by the costume 
and armour. The features are not unlike those of James II. 
when Duke of York, and it has been suggested that the figure 
represents the Duke, at the time of his appointment as Lord High 
Admiral of the Fleet, at the Restoration. 


collection of so wide a scope as this, over harvest fields 
so various and so abundant, could only glean rather 
than garner.” 

Mr. De La Mare’s enchanting book is more than an 
anthology—a word which he himself considers inadequate 
to express its nature. In fact, his own introductory chapter 
of over 100 pages, “Dream and Imagination,” forming 
Part I., is a brilliant essay that will take classic rank in 
the literature of the subject. Part II., containing extracts 
from a multitude of authors, mostly in verse, is classified 
under 25 more or less fanciful headings, which I at first 
thought, but mistakenly, corresponded to the sub-heads 
of the essay. The classification is perhaps somewhat over- 
elaborated, and at times a little cryptic, but I do not find 
it easy to follow the author’s suggestion and disregard it. 
Explaining the character of the work, and the way to use 
it, Mr. De La Mare writes: ‘‘ The collection of poems and 
passages in prose that follows may be opened at random, 
browsed in, and then laid aside, until (as I hope) it is re- 
turned to again. It is a hope which may be expressed 
without presumption, since its editor is responsible only 
for the choice of its contents and for their arrangement, 
and that arrangement, although it has been given thought 
and care, and although it has a definite object in view, 
can be ignored. ... This volume is a Survey—a panor- 
ama—of a wide theme, endlessly inviting, in much obscure, 
viewed from many different angles, by many diverse minds, 
and in different states of the mind. It ranges fitfully over 
an immense area of human experience ; and of speculation 
concerned with it. Still its area is limited. All that re- 
lates in life to broad daylight, to what we call actuality, 
to the wholly wide-awake and to complete consciousness, 
is outside its aim, although even ‘If seven maids with 
seven mops had Swept it for half a year,’ they would have 
failed to keep out every trace of that.” Later, he repeats 
his point that the mode of classification is negligible. ‘‘ Its 
arrangement is of infinitely less value and importance 
than what has been arranged. In its course and sequence, 
it wanders and wavers, shallows and deepens; and this 
with no more, perhaps, but I hope with no less, excuse 
than has the Thames for its meanderings from its source 
to the sea.” 


It is significant of the extent to which the volume is 
representative of modern writers, whose work is still in 
copyright, that the acknowledgements occupy no less a 
space than seven closely-printed pages. Another character- 
istic of the book, which was to be expected from one of our 
finest modern poets, is that “ poetry has been its main 
incentive.” Among the older poets, most prominence is 
given to Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Blake, 
and Coleridge. Slightly less is the debt owed to Beddoes, 
Byron, Donne, Drummond, Herrick, Vaughan, Swinburne, 
Coventry Patmore, Christina Rossetti, and Thomas Hardy. 
Milton has provided two quotations, Tennyson and Matthew 
Arnold only one each, and Browning none at all. Of 

[Continued overleaf. 
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THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY, which is one of the oldest 
firms in the aeronautical industry, having been founded in 1910, has long 
been famous for high-performance aeroplanes and high-power aero-engines. 
At the top of the page is the famous Bristol ** Blenheim’’ the world's 
fastest medium bomber, and at the bottom are two views, of “‘ Blenheims” 
in course of erection. Bristol sleeve-valve aero-engines are the only 
high-powered aero-engines in the world fitted with sleeve valves, and with 





even higher outputs than the well-known “‘ Pegasus"’ and ‘‘ Mercury” poppet- 
valve engines, which were chosen for production by the ‘‘ Shadow” 
Industry. Bristol engines power large numbers of military aircraft, as 
well as the entire fleet of Imperial Airways’ Empire flying-boats, and the 
latest civil landplanes. The single-row ‘‘ Perseus’’ and  double-row 
“Taurus "’ engines are shown; with one bay in the Bristol aero -engine 
works. 
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humerous modern poets cited, no one stands out from the 
rest in the matter of quantity. In the introductory essay, 
however, particular praise is given to Wilfrid Gibson’s 
vivid lines on childhood’s fear of the dark ; while from the 
same poet comes a charming sonnet entitled “ Tenants,” 
expressing emotions evoked at the sight of a former but 
forsaken home. 


“Very few translations,” Mr. De La Mare points out, 
“find a place {in the collection]. What influence and 
effect, then, the race or climate or language of the dreamer 
has on the kind and quality of his dreams, and on similar 
operations of the mind, is a seductive question that has been 
left unanswered.” That such factors may have a very 
strong and distinctive influence is manifest in the work 





ONE OF THE STAR EXHIBITS OF THE ROME ZOO: MARCUS, 
THE TEN-YEAR-OLD ORANG-UTAN WHICH WAS CAPTURED 
IN BORNEO AT THE AGE OF FIVE MONTHS. (Wide World.) 








of a famous Spanish poet and dramatist, as represented in 
* Porms—F. Garcia Lorca.” With English translation by 
Stephen Spender and J. L. Gili. Selection and _ Intro- 
duction by R, M. Nadal. Illustrated (The Dolphin ; 7s. 6d.). 
Here is an example of the only form in which verse trans- 
lations from foreign poetry are ever satisfactory ; that is, 
with the original text printed side by side with the trans- 
lation. Even those who, like myself, have little Spanish, 
can perceive that the translators 
have followed the original very 
closely, in rhythm as well ds 
diction. The total impression on 
a British reader is of strangeness 
mingled with strength. This poetry 
is at once easy and difficult. The 
words used, taken separately, are 
simple enough, but their combined 
meaning is often hard to understand, 
and requires some acquaintance 
with surrealism. 


Ostensibly, there seems to be 
little dreaminess in Lorca’s work 
that might have qualified it for 
quotation in Mr. De La Mare’s 
volume, but rather a hard, dia- 
mond-bright objectivity. Yet one 
would imagine it otherwise from 
a reference in the introduction to 
the work which, in 1928, caused 
Lorca, like Byron, to awake one 
morning and find himself famous. 
“This occurred,” we read, “ like 
a flash in 1928 on the appear- 
ance of the Romancero Gitano, the 
most widely-read book of Spanish 
poetry in the present century, 
winning for its author in Spain and 
South America a fame exceeding 


that of any contemporary. .. . ON ARRIVAL AT THE 
RHINOCEROS DESTINED 


The poet starts from an undoubted 
fact: the existence of an Anda- 
lusian gypsy population. ... The gypsy is transformed 
into a mythological, heroic being, constantly struggling 
with, and constantly defeated by, his everlasting enemy, 
the world of reality. The gypsy is, then, the personifi- 
cation of dream over against reality. This idea is persistent 
in Lorca. ‘ Through the olive-grove came the gypsies, 
bronze flesh and dreaming soul.’” Their dreams, appar- 
ently, are rather of the nightmare sort. ‘‘ Throughout, 
the ballads are dominated by the atmosphere of night, 
the obsession of crime and bloodshed: ‘ The outpoured 
blood moans its mute serpent song.’ This obsession of death 
and blood, marked from the beginning of his work, was 
never to abandon the poet.” In the present volume it 
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appears especially in such poems as the “ Ode to the King 
of Harlem” (a result of his visit to New York) and the 
‘“* Lament for Ignacio Sanchez Mejias,” a lurid elegy on a 
bull-fighter gored to death in the ring. Not for nothing 
is Lorca hailed as “ the poet of the Spanish people.” 


Sefior Nadal gives an interesting sketch of Lorca’s 
career and personality, his work for the theatre, his visits 





ROYAL ALBERT DOCK, LONDON: CAESAR, AN ADULT 
FOR THE BELLE-VUE ZOO IN MANCHESTER. (Wide World.) 


to the United States, Cuba, and the Argentine, and his 
success as a dramatist with his trilogy of rural life, com- 
prising the tragedies, ‘‘ Bodas de Sangre,”’ ‘‘ Yerma,” and 
““La Casa de Bernarda Alba.” His own end was tragic, 
and it would seem that he suffered the fate of the open- 
minded neutral, the non-party man denounced by 
Thucydides and exposed to the charge—‘ He that is not 
with us is against us.’”’ Tracing this last phase of his life, 
the writer says: “‘ Lorca, who had friends in both camps, 
was ready with his answer : ‘ I am an anarchist, communist, 
libertarian, Catholic, traditionalist, and monarchist,’ he 
would say to cut off conversation on politics. Nevertheless, 
his name was skilfully traded for political purposes. .. . 

[Continued overleaf. 
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SUPERMARINE “ SPITFIRE”: A 362-M.P.H. FIGHTER RELYING UPON STRONG 
*““NORAL”’ ALLOYS TO ENABLE IT TO CARRY ITS ARMAMENT OF FIGHT 
GUNS AT THIS TREMENDOUS SPEED. (“ Flight” photograph.) 
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The eficleney, and in particular, phenomenal speeds, of modern heavier-than-air 
machines are largely due to the great development that has taken place in recent 
years of aluminium alloys. Without the lightness and strength of aluminium, without 
its freedom from corrosion, and its exceptional formability, it is doubtful whether 
the Supermarine “ Spitfire” could fly at nearly 400 m.p.h. or the Bristol ‘ Blenheim " 
would be the formidable bomber it is. All the R.A.F. machines illustrated on these 
pages and many others use large quantities of * Noral"’ aluminium products in some 
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coverings and detail parts; high-strength castings for innumerable important members 
and forgings for airscrews and engine parts. Aluminium has long passed from its 
apprentice stage in the service of aircraft, and to-day it is used in vast quantities 
as an indispensable ally in the conquest of the air. Britain is well ahead in the 
development of aluminium, and it is interesting to see that a great concern like the 
Northern Aluminium Co., Ltd., cf Banbury and Birmingham, maintains a large 
research laboratory which is constantly improving the properties of ** Noral "’ aluminium 
products to keep pace with the exacting demands of the Royal Air Force 
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Continued.) 
Lorca, like the great majority of Spaniards, had been 
brought up in Catholic surroundings. ... His mental 
background was liberal and he had an innate sympathy 
for the peasants, for the humble and the fallen whom he 
unostentatiously helped. In spite of this, reactionary 
extremists, blind to the meaning of the poet’s work, began 
to attack him on account of the political affiliations of 
some of the outstanding interpreters of his characters on 
the stage.” 


The poet’s death was part of the price that Spain had 
to pay for civil war. ‘In July [1936], Lorca was due to 
join his parents for the usual 
summer stay of the family 
near Granada. Horror-stricken 
by a series of political crimes, 
he hesitated whether to return 
home or remain in Madrid. He 
made his decision suddenly, 
and... . left for Granada. 
Two days later the ghastly 
civil war broke out. In the 
first days of strife, some 
Falangistas, intimate friends of 
the poet and admirers of his 
work, invited him to their 
house as a protection against 
the possible excesses of the 
moment. Accounts received 
from trustworthy sources coin- 
cide in stating that, taking 
advantage of the temporary 
absence of his friends, an 
armed group whose political 
filiation, if any, cannot at 
present be established, entered 
the house, dragged Lorca away 
and assassinated him brutally 
and cowardly on the outskirts 
of Granada.” 


Two other notable literary 
studies deserve more space 
than I can now give them. 
In “Otp Gops_ FALLinG,” 
by Malcolm Elwin (Collins ; AN INGENIOUS METHOD 
15s.), the author traces the INVENTED BY MR. A. 
gradual emancipation of English 
popular literature from the 
stranglehold of Victorian prudery. He covers the period 
from 1887, the year of Queen Victoria’s first Jubilee, when 
Mrs. Grundy was at the height of her power, to 1914, 
when it was finally broken by the war and its social results. 
Meanwhile, he shows how novelists were hampered by the 
arbitrary censorship of circulating libraries; how some, 
such as George Moore, rebelled ; while others, including 


OF OBTAINING ROWING PRACTICE IN A NARROW SPACE: 
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Stevenson (largely, it is alleged, through the influence of 
a censorious wife) suffered frustration from conventional 
restriction on freedom of expression; and others again, 
such as W. J. Locke and Rider Haggard, took refuge in 
compromise. In the closing chapters, on Arnold Bennett 
and Galsworthy, the idols of a hypocritical epoch 
are beginning to wobble on their pedestals. Mr. Elwin 
concludes with an urgent appeal to modern writers to 
preserve the liberty which their predecessors attained. 


‘* Books,” he declares, “ are the only comparatively un- 
Never in the history 


fettered mediums of expression. . . . 





of fiction have there been so many competent novelists 
and novels as in the period since 1918, when the old gods 
of Respectability, Prudery, and Humbug were overthrown ; 
either the past nineteen years have been ‘ the golden age 
of fiction’ which Bennett foresaw, or they were the prelude 
to the golden age. However that may be, the moral emerges 
in warning, as wholesomely as from a late-Victorian novel : 


THE CIRCULAR ROWING -MACHINE 


let Epglish writers and readers zealously cherish the freedom 
so lopg and hardly fought for and won—let there be no 
return to the irritant vexation of the ‘nineties or the arid 
sterility of the ’eighties. The old gods are fallen, and 
may they never be reinstated in abominable idolatry !”’ 

No one could ascribe prudery to the author of 
“Don Juan,” and his character is exposed anew, through 
epistolary revelations by a number of his victims, in a highly 
piquant volume of letters entitled “To Lorp Byron.” 
Feminine Profiles based upon unpublished letters, 1807-1824. 
By George Paston and Peter Quennell. With 12 Illustra- 
tions (Murray; 12s. 6d.). Not the least interesting part 
j of the book is the story of the 
letters themselves, numbering 
many hundreds, which Byron 
had religiously preserved 
among his ‘sentimental 
archives,” until they eventually 
found their way to the House 
of Murray and were entrusted 
to the competent editorship of 
“George Paston” (the late 
Miss E. M. Symonds). Her 
work, cut short by death, 
was continued by Mr. Quennell. 


After describing the poet’s 
extensive collection of love 
relics, such as ringlets of hair 
kept in ‘“ parchment screws,” 
each marked with a name or 
initial, the writer of the fore- 
word continues: ‘Of more 
solid interest ... are several 
boxfuls of letters addressed to 
Byron, written by women 
who worshipped or desired or 
thought that they loved him. 
These letters provide the 
material of the present volume. 
They are on every kind of paper 
and are dashed off in every 
type of handwriting, from the 
fine despairing copperplate of 
Lady Frances Webster to the 
arrogant scrawl of Harriette 
Wilson or the _ half-educated 
penmanship of Susan Boyce. 
. . . No group of women could be more oddly assorted 
than these great ladies, actresses, blue-stockings and 
demi-mondaines, who wrote to Byron to solicit his interest 
or implore his love, to remind him of a happy past or to 
plan for the future. Very different in their characters, 
tastes and upbringing, they were alike in their electric 
response to his personal influence.” 
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THE GLYNDEBOURNE OPERA. 
HE Glyndebourne opera season began on June 1 
with Mozart’s ‘“‘ Le Nozze di Figaro ”’ in glorious 
weather. Mr. Christie’s beautifully situated opera 
house is now completed, with all the stage and 
other additions in perfect working order, and I 
thought that even an extra degree of smoothness 
and polish had been achieved in the production 
of “ Figaro.” 

The first thing that calls for attention is the cast, 
in which there are some important changes this year. 
The Countess is a newcomer, Maria Markan, who 
comes from Iceland, but has had her training on the 
Continent. She has a beautiful voice and is a most 
accomplished singer; indeed, from a purely vocal 
point of view she is the best Countess we have had 
so far at Glyndebourne. Her singing of ‘‘ Dove Sono 
i bei Momenti ”’ was remarkable in its exquisite even- 
ness and purity, and, indeed, the smoothness of her 
singing calls for the use of one of Mozart's own favourite 
expressions—“‘ it went like oil.’’ But, as is not infre- 
quently the case with singers who possess a voice of 
exceptional evenness throughout its range, together 
with an exquisite technique, she is not a singer of 
extreme sensibility. This is a dignified and attractive 
Countess who looks the part perfectly and who 
acts well, but she did not quite touch the heart. 
In other words, it is beautiful but not extremely 
expressive singing. 

There was also a new Cherubino, this time from 
America, Risé Stevens, who has not sung at Glynde- 
bourne before. The most engaging Cherubino of past 
years at Glyndebourne was Louise Helletsgruber, 
although she was a little too physically mature for 
the part. Frankly, I was disappointed with Miss 
Risé Stevens in the first act. Although very young, 
she did not look like a youth, owing to her exaggerated 
facial expressions, and her singing of ‘‘ Non So Piu” 
had not got the irresistible reckless charm which it 
should have. In the boudoir scene, however, she 
completely dispelled all my doubts and reservations. 
She has quite extraordinary charm and hers was the 
best acting of the boy blushingly masquerading as a 
girl that I have ever seen in the part. Her voice seems 
a little on the heavy side for the part, but here again 
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one lost this impression in the course of the opera, 
and I think the management is to be congratulated 
on a new discovery. I look forward to seeing her 
in other parts, but she is certainly one of the best 
Cherubinos I have heard. 

As Susanna, Miss Audrey Mildmay gave an excel- 
lent performance, her singing of her big aria in the 
last act being particularly commendable for its sus- 
tained expressiveness. It would be difficult to find 
anywhere better exponents of the parts of the Count, 
of Figaro and of Bartolo than John Brownlee, Mariano 
Stabile and Salvatore Baccaloni, who were all in splen- 
did voice in their accustomed réles ; but I think Mr. 
Eric Starling sang Basilio for the first time at Glynde- 
bourne and he is to be congratulated on an admirable 
performance. Constance Willis, as Marcellina, and 
Irene Eisinger, as Barbarina, were in their old parts, 
and added greatly to the quality of the general 
ensemble by the high standard both of their acting 
and their singing. 

The choruses were good and the ballet in 
Act III. was more appropriate and pleasing than 
last year’s. Dr. Fritz Busch has welded the Glynde- 
bourne festival orchestra into a fine body of musicians, 
and the only criticism I have to make of their 
playing is that the wood-wind occasionally seem 
rather weak, as, for example, in the overture. 
Elsewhere also they played at times with rather 
less than full expression. It was satisfactory to 
find the opera house full with a most appreciative 
audience, there being an unusual number of recalls 
after every act. 

At Covent Garden this week “ Tristan und Isolde ”’ 
lias been added to the repertory, conducted by Sir 
Thomas Beecham. The chief feature of this pro- 
duction was the appearance of the French soprano, 
Germaine I.ubin, as Isolde, with Lauritz Melchior, 
whose Tristan is well known to us. Mme. Lubin’s 
performance was strikingly intelligent. She has a 
beautiful voice and is an Isolde of rare quality. 

W. J. TuRNER. 








“RHONDDA ROUNDABOUT,” AT THE GLOBE. 
y HAT a magnificent bad play”’ a first-nighter 
said as she walked out from the premiére. 
And the lady, for once, was right. It is a bad play— 
technically. It has thirteen scenes, and though Motley 
have so constructed their sets that there is practically 


no waiting between each scene, there is lack of 
continuity. Again, the intervals between each act 
run to very nearly twenty minutes, which is a long 
time, unless you happen to be regular first-nighters, 
gossiping as to who has put the money up for a certain 
show—and why. On the other hand, this is un- 
doubtedly a good if not a magnificent play. It 
has been said that Mr. Jack Jones, knowing his 
Rhondda people, has been able to write about them. 
This certainly is not true. Most people know their 
neighbours, but they definitely cannot write about 
them. Otherwise the bookstalls and _ theatres 
would be flooded with books and plays dealing with 
real life. 

Mr. Jones obviously knows the Rhondda Valley 
people, but he has been blessed with that little gift 
of picking a character here and there from a mob. 
That is a gift. If Mr. Jones could only acquire the 
knack of telling us a story (and that is only a knack) 
he might become a dramatist whose finger on the bell- 
push rings in managerial ears. There is very little 
unity between these thirteen sketches. One never 
discovers who is the ‘“ Charlie ’’ who got a certain 
young lady into trouble. Nor was it particularly 
obvious why an English officer, who acted as a sort 
of Greek chorus, having agreed to make an honest 
woman of her, abruptly decided to dive into a flooded 
coal-pit instead. 

A very natural touch was the decision to hold the 
wedding feast in spite of the bridegroom’s death. 
(After all, look you, in the Rhondda Valley a feast isa 
feast !) Even if one’s knowledge of Wales is limited 
to Llandudno, one can still appreciate the atmosphere. 
The weariness, misery, and yet jollity of folk living 
on the bread line comes right over the footlights. 
Mr. Julien Mitchell gives a great performance as a good- 
natured bookmaker who bestows hundred pound 
cheques when drunk, for fear that, when sober, he 
might add a nought to the figure. There’s a fine 
moment when Mr. Tom Jones, as choir conductor 
of many years’ standing, suddenly fails to remember 
whether it is ‘“‘ Elijah” or ‘The Messiah’ he 
is conducting. Mr. Mervyn Johns gives a perfect 
performance as one of those level-headed men no 
community could exist without. The captious critic 
can pick many holes in this play. But those who 
enjoy a glimpse of life behind the footlights will find 
this play gives them something to think about 
as well as entertainment. 
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-LLEVUE f 12 21, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.I 
rom —— 
HOTEL BELL , , Telephone: Regent 6411. Telegrams: “‘ Muftis, Picey, London.” 
= 
‘ For prospectus and information please write to: EDINBURGH, WEYMOUTH, CHATHAM, SOUTHSEA, MALTA, LIVERPOOL, 











MR. LENDI. DIRECTEUR, VILLARS (SUISSE) PORTSMOUTH, PLYMOUTH, SOUTHAMPTON, GIBRALTAR. 
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MR. F, HANDLEY PAGE, C.B.E, ; MR. 
MANAGING DIRECTOR OF 
HANDLEY PAGE, LTD. 





> > 
Pa 


ROOTES SECURITIES, LTD., AND DEPUTY- 





Z 
E 





Pe, 
— 


SUNS Un nanennannanenndennn 








— 
W. E. ROOTES; CHAIRMAN OF MR. F. S. SPRIGGS ;} MANAGING 
DIRECTOR OF HAWKER 


CHAIRMAN OF HuMBER, LTD. SIDDELEY AIRCRAFT CO., LTD. 
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MR. OSWALD SHORT, F.R.AE.S. ; 
MAN AND MANAGING DIRECTOR OF SHORT 
BROS, (ROCHESTER AND BEDFORD), LTD. 


cHaiR- % MR. ROBERT BLACKBURN; 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BLACKBURN 
AIRCRAFT, LTD. 











a 





SIR CHARLES CRAVEN ; CHAIRMAN AND 
MANAGING DIRECTOR OF VICKERS- 





ARMSTRONGS, LTD. 





LEADING PERSONALITIES IN THE 


Naquunnees seen r 


MR. A. A. JAMIESON; CHAIRMAN OF 
VICKERS, LTD. 


SIR HAROLD SNAGGE, K.B.E. ; 
OF D. NAPIER AND SON, 


CHAIRMAN 
LTD. 


. yon ——— 


%, Pa 
a _ —— 


LORD HERBERT SCOTT, C.M.G., D.S.O. 5 
WHO HAS BEEN CHAIRMAN OF ROLLS- 
ROYCE, LTD., SINCE 1926. 











BRITISH AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY: MEN WHOSE NAMES ARE WELL KNOWN TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC, EITHER FROM 
THE FAME OF THE AIRCRAFT CALLED AFTER THEM, OR FROM THEIR ASSOCIATION WITH PROMINENT ASPECTS OF REARMAMENT IN THE AIR. 
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“Femme a la Mandoline” Corot 


ALEX. REID AND LEFEVRE, LTD. 
la, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.t 


COURBET 
DELACROIX 
GAUGUIN 
PISSARRO 
RENOIR 
SEURAT 
VAN GOGH 


etc. 
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Rs ~~) Packed for 
at a week-end 


This figure is on all 
GENUINE 
Revelation Luggage 


Confidence in having the best—confidence in knowing 
that your suitcase will always adjust itself to whatever 
you wish to pack—confidence too, in the certainty 
that however fully packed, it will always close with ease. 


This confidence is something only Revelation can 
give you — reason enough for you to see that the 
Revelation Sign is on the luggage you choose. 


Revelation patent fittings are Guaranteed Indefinitely 
Over thirty models to choose from 

Fibre ... from 10/6 Leather from 60/- 

Vulcanised Fibre ,, 42/6 | Rawhide » 87/6 


The SAME case AT ALL STORES AND LUGGAGE DEALERS § & 
expanded for a month REVELATION SUITCASE CO., LTD., 170, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.I 
(Agents for Revelation Supplies, Ltd.) 


THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS SUITCASE 









a _ 





ON A 


eMpring <Mallress 


On a ‘Vi-Spring’ there is no need to seek sleep, for sleep comes to 
you. And what luxurious sleep it is. Immediately you lie ona + 
‘Vi-Spring’ you sense a feeling of delightful relaxation which tired nature ; : 
cannot resist, and soon you are in a sound restful slumber which re- Nate = 
freshes and restores. For nearly 40 years this famous mattress has ; : 
been known as the “Best for Rest.” 


NOW MADE IN TWO NEW QUALITIES 
With 6-inch pre-built flexible borders 


MAGNA LEDA 




















Sk. =<. .. £4. 4.0 1 a es, Se eee Sold by all Reliable 


House Furnishers. 


4 ft. 6 ins. oe £5.15.0 4 ft. Gins. .. £7.5.0 
Made in all sizes 


The ‘Vitoflex’ Mattress Support The ‘Vito’ Mattress 
This efficient support will ensure the maxi- __is a non-pocketed spring overlay thoroughly 
mum comfort and service of ‘ Vi-Spring’ reliable for comfort and long service. Its a4 
or ‘Vito’ overlays. It is designed to Patent‘ Vito’ Springs are shaped to permit a ry 
ive full support ‘to every spring in the method of assemblage which prevents them 
8 PI : . ever becoming displaced. Its extreme 
overlay, thereby perenne eras and durability and moderate price make the 
ensuing uniform softness and resiliency. «vyito’ the cheapest non-pocketed spring 
overlay obtainable. 


af “Spring Products Ltd, 98, Vi-Spring Works, Victoria Road, Willesden Junction, N.W.10 
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Tailored Linen Suits. 

Tailored linen suits are among 
the débutantes of fashion, and atten- 
tion to detail is a fetish where they 
are concerned. Coats accompanied 
by striped linen skirts, skilfully 
pleated, have blouses of organdie to 
match the stripes. Handkerchief 
linen is used for other dresses, the 
colour schemes of which are reminis- 
cent of those which the gypsies favour. 
Frequently an off-white long coat 
completes the scheme. Flannel suits 
are well represented, and an attempt 
is being made to create a vogue for 
tailored evening dresses. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


“‘ Fitted ’’ Evening Coatees. 

A new line has been introduced in 
evening coatees. They are fitted, and 
are so cleverly designed that they 
completely alter the aspect of a dress, 
with a square neckline and a draped 
sash. There are long sleeves and a 
sliding fastening down the front; the 
hem of the coatee fits into the folds 
of the sash, hence it is an integral 
part of the ensemble. The bustle has 
resolved itself into soft draperies and 
so have panniers. Basques are rapidly 
coming .into their own. Nevertheless, 
they do not fall flat, but are slightly 
raised over the hips. 


For Country Wear. 

A few years ago the fashions on this 
page would have been considered 
only appropriate for cruising. Now 
they are regarded with favour for 
sports and country wear in general. 
They may be seen in Harrods (Knights- 
bridge) pleasant salons. At the top 
of the page on the left is a practical 
bather with panties, the coat being 
lined with towelling, which, as every- 
one must admit, is a great advantage 
on chilly days or after the sun has set. 


Trousers Very Important. 

Trousers are well repre- 
sented at Harrods, as they 
are well-tailored, flattering 
and practical. The jacket 
and trousers pictured on the 
right are available in a 
variety of pastel colours and 
in several sizes. Below is an 
ensemble consisting of blazer, 
shirt and trousers, In this 
connection it must be men- 
tioned that there is an 
infinite variety of woven 
cotton shirts in_ glorious 
colourings for 7s. 6d., and 
perfectly fitted and cut all- 
wool flannel slacks, for 20s. 
Candlewick coats, with full 
waists and flared skirts, are 
378. 6d. Brassiéres and 
trunks make swim suits for 
22s. 9d. They are in an all- 
wool ribbed design. 


Something Different. 

The bather has become 
the foundation, as it were, of 
smart beach wear, frequently 
being reinforced with a bras- 
siére. Harrods have created 
the one on the extreme left. 
Note how perfectly it fits 
the figure, the scheme being 
completed with a _ spotted 
wrap. It is so decorative 
that it may do duty as a 
housecoat. The other outfit 
consists of shirt and trousers, 
and as they are not united 
they may choose different 
companions should they so 
desire. An unprecedented 
and comprehensive collec- 
tion of hats and_ shoes 
—representing the last word 
in the story of fashion— 
have been assembled in 
these salons. 











Sports 
freedon 
natural, 


Langham 
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TAILORED IN 






you ve already paid 
for this 











Soured milk, 
liquefied butter, 
discarded ‘‘left- 
overs” ... these 
can account for 
20% of the food 
billin hot weather. 





4\2 
4 
Mia 
bd 


Pi 
4 
Pa 
PY 
3\2 
25 
Las 





Post orders executed 
promptly 
Tue money you've paid in your lifetime for 


the milk and cream and “left-overs"” you've had to 
throw away would have paid for this H:-M:V Refrigerator 
several times over 





There's only one safe way 
to keep food pure and appetising, to prevent waste, 
deterioration and contamination. Put everything into a 
refrigerator the moment it’s delivered, thus preserving its 
flavour and wholesomeness indefinitely. See demonstrated 


the sealed ice-making chamber, 


Catalogue sent 


on request exclusive feature of 





every H-M-V Refrigerator, the largest models make up to 
200 ice cubes for you in a couple of hours. No ordinary 
refrigerator can give you such quick-freezing facilities. 


H-M-V 
The Better Built 
REFRIGERATOR 


@ The H-M-V has a larger food storage 
capacity than similar-priced te 





Sports Frock in the new “Cuban Crépe,” skirt designed with ample 
@ The “ Silent Circulator” is the most 
efficient and ical ling mech- 








freedom for movement, In white, turquoise, blue, pink, 
natural, lilac, banana, rose and navy. Sizes: 40, 42, 44, 45 
Sizes 46 and 48 7/6 extra. 


Inexpensive Gown Dept. 


Var ih 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Langham 4444 (Debenhams Lid.) 


a a ne aaa 


H-M-V Household Appliances, 





anism known. It is the ‘‘cold’’-maker 
fitted to every H-M’V Refrigerator. 


@ The H-M:‘V Refrigerator will not 
interfere with your radio reception. It 
does its work “ without a murmur.” 


frigerators. 


@ The beautiful design and finish of 
the H-M-V will make you extra proud 
of your kitchen. Your dealer will 
quote easy terms. 








“HIS MASTERS VOICE 








363 Oxford Street, London, 





W.1. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S. 





LIVING MUMMY -CASES. 
OME little time ago one of my neighbour’s gar- 
deners brought me a big chrysalis which he had 
dug up from a large plot where potatoes had been 





I. THE CHRYSALIS OF THE BRIMSTONE BUTTERFLY 
(GONEPTERYX RHAMNI): A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE 
SILKEN LOOP PLACED ROUND THE BODY AND ATTACHED 
TO THE SAME TWIG AS THE CHRYSALIS, WHICH KEEPS 
‘IT IN A HEAD-UPPERMOST POSITION. (ENLARGED.) 
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growing. I saw at a glance that it was the chrysalis 
of the great death’s-head moth, though, unfortunately, 
it had been damaged. On re-examination I found 
myself making a mental comparison between this 
and those of a number of others of our native moths 
and butterflies. For though they are—and probably 
just because they are—‘‘common objects of the 
country,”” no one save the expert entomologist 
seems to know anything about them, not being 
possessed by that blessed spirit of curiosity which leads 
men down so many unexplored avenues of thought. 

For a chrysalis is really a very wonderful object. 
And we find, when we come to make comparisons 
between a number of them, a very remarkable range 
in the shapes they present and the places where they 
are found. Most people, at any rate, if shown one 
will tell you that “ it will turn into a butterfly,’’ but 
it never occurs to them to ask how it turned into a 
chrysalis ! Even the wisest of us have, indeed, still 
much to learn about this wonderful transformation. 

Briefly, its formation started with the caterpillar. 
Having attained to the limit of its growth and become 
“ full-fed,’’ it seeks retirement for a spell of rest, 
which, according to the custom of its tribe, may last 
but a week or two, or may extend over a period even of 
several years! The caterpillar of the brimstone 
butterfly, for example, seeks the underside of a leaf 
or stem of its food-plant—the buckthorn or the berry- 
bearing alder—and fastens its ‘‘claspers’’ at the 
end of the body thereto, then, leaving hold with its 
legs, curves the body, for a moment, away from the 
branch. But just before this act of suspension it 
passes a silken thread round the body, attaching the 
end to its support, as is seen in Fig. 1. This, in itself, 
is a very wonderful performance. We call it an “ in- 
stinctive ’’ action. But how came it about? This 
spinner did not know that this was a most vitally 
important thing to do, for it is essential that it should 
sleep, and await its change, with its head pointing 
upwards. Without that thread it would presently 
be hanging head-downwards, and that would mean 
death. And now, having tucked itself up, so to speak, 
it presently goes to sleep. But in settling down for 
this sleep the old caterpillar skin is shed and is re- 
placed by the hard case we call the chrysalis. But 
what an amazing change this frail body has under- 
gone! In a surprisingly short space of time the 
wings of the future butterfly have appeared, closely 
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pressed to the sides of the body, and between them 
on the underside, you may see the legs and the tongue 
or proboscis closely pressed together. These legs, 
and the proboscis, are totally new structures, for 
nothing remotely resembling them is seen in the 
caterpillar. All that we know of these changes is that, 
at the end of the caterpillar stage, the tissues of the 
whole body break up and are replaced by liquid 
resembling salad cream, and out of this the new 


miracle is worked ! (Continued overleaf. 





2. HANGING HEAD - DOWNWARDS, IN CONTRAST TO THE 

BRIMSTONE BUTTERFLY: A CHRYSALIS OF THE SILVER- 

WASHED FRITILLARY } IN WHICH THE RUGGED OUTSIDE 
SHAPE AFFORDS AN EFFECTIVE CAMOUFLAGE, 











Travel on the Swiss Postal Motors, which take you off the beaten track. 


~ Peaceful SWITZERLAND 


Escape from everyday care 


For a happy holiday in a tranquil land unvexed by restrictions, come to 
Switzerland. Swiss hotels lead the world in variety of choice, friendly 
personal service, and value for money. Travel is direct by rail or air. 
There are special fare reductions and a petrol price concession for 
motorists. The £ buys around 21 Swiss francs; there are no money 


Swiss spas are renowned ; so are the Swiss 
educational establishments. 


CENTRAL SWITZERLAND 


formalities whatever. 


Montreux, Caux, 
Lausanne, Morges. 


Photo; Aschwanden 


INFORMATION : Advice and free descriptive literature from the 


Swiss Federal Railways & State Travel Bureau, Mailing Dept. 8, 11-B Lower 
Regent Street, London, $.W.1. (WHltehall 9851), Railway Continental 


Enquiry Offices and Travel Agents. 


LUCERNE—Switzerland’s ‘‘ Holiday Capital,” unequalled for excursions. 
First-class sporting and artistic attractions. August 1939 : INTERNATIONAL 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL—World’s greatest conductors and soloists. 

LAKE LUCERNE with its incomparable landscapes is of ever refreshing charm. 
Renowned view-points and_pass-roads. 
mountain resorts, including: Weggis, with a pretty beach; Vitznau, start of 
Rigi Rly. ; | Brunnen-Morschach-Axenfels-Axenstein ; Engelberg (3,450 ft.), charm- 


ing Alpine centre in a neighbouring valley ;_ over 50 walks. 


LAKE GENEVA—VAUDOIS ALPS 


By Lake Geneva, all the pleasures of beach life with tonic mountain air; 
Glion, Les Avants, Vevey-Mont-Pélerin, Chexbres, 
In the Vaudois Alps, between 3,000 and 5,000 ft.—Villars-Chesiéres, Gryon, 
Les Diablerets and Chateau-d’Oex. 


In the forested Jura: St. Cergue, Joux Valley, Ste. Croix-les Rasses. 
Thermal Spas: Lavey-les-Bains, Bax-les-Bains, Yverdon-les-Bains. 


Summer 1939—Do not fail to visit the 


SWISS NATIONAL EXHIBITION 


ZURICH — MAY 6 to OCT. 29 


Many delightful lakeside and 
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“It's fine 
here! We 
get a Sun- 
day dinner 
every day !” 


So declared a 
cheery young- 
ster after three 
weeks’ resi- 
dence at a 
Barnardo Ever- 
Open Door. 


To children of privation and neglect, 
An perhaps the plain wholesome meals 
provided in Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
do seem ‘‘fine.’” 25,000 meals must 
, be provided daily for their family of 
8250 boys and girls. 


Will you lend a hand? 


/ 10/- 


Cheques, etc. (crossed) should be made 


ea -—— 





feeds one child 
for a fortnight. 


payable to Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 
and sent to 92 Barnardo House, 
D R. Stepney Causeway, London,  €E. 1. 


BARNARDO’S HOMES 




















swiss ZAVIERA 


TESSINe SOUTHERN SWITZERLAND 


Lovely lake and mountain scenery 
including the unrivalled shores of 


LAKELUGANOw \\$2 
LAKE LOCARNO (LAGO MAGGIORE ) 


Wonderful excursions by Rails, Funiculars, Steamers, and foot made 
easy and inexpensive with Regional Tickets. Good bathing, Golf, all 
Sports. Pleasant entertainments. 





Inf i tus f, : Swiss Railway and State Travel Bureau, 
ni ; ioe xo) Spee > gy S.W.1. and Enquiry Offices of Lugano and Locarno. 











| Jot Health SHoliday 


* e 

unvites you 
to take full advantage of the finest Spa 
treatment in the world at a moderate and 


all-inclusive cost, or to enjoy a Holiday 
offering many unusual attractions. 


Write for Holiday Guide and full particulars of 

new “All-In” Scheme to R. B. Wilshere, Information 

Bureau, Harrogate. Or from any L.N.E.R. Agency. 
IT’S QUICKER BY RAIL 

Cheap Monthly Returns - Any Train 
: Any Day 


Mecca of the ailing - Playground of the Robust 











We notice that the Magazine Ciné- 
* Kodaks’ have been busy again at 
race-meetings, cricket matches and 
all the events of the season. This 
amazing little camera, small enough 
to pop into your pocket, is ‘ big’ 
enough to give you such advanced 
refinements as slow motion, dis- 
tant shots with telephoto lens, etc. 


EASY AS SNAPS 


Movies with a Magazine Ciné- 
‘Kodak’ are as easy as taking 
snaps. Loading is only a matter 
of slipping in a magazine of 16mm. 
film ... virtually instantaneous. 
Changing to colour (‘Kodachrome’ 
film) takes no longer. You can 
switch from black-and-white in the 


MAGAZINE 


CINE-KODAK ° 
= 





middle of a reel without wasting or 
fogging any film. ome movies 
are absolutely fascinating... but 
wait till you see them in beautiful 
colours. They’re terrific ! 


NOTICE 
You can even film at night with a Magazine 
Ciné - ‘ Kodak’ by using Ciné - Kodak 
Super-XX_ film and sufficiently bright 
electric lighting, and on a fine day you can 
take pictures indoors. Any Ciné-Kodak 
Dealer will show you the many other 
advantages of this fine camera. Ask him 
for descriptive booklet about Ciné- 
‘ Kodaks’, or write to Mr. I. N. Taylor, 
Dept. 57v, Kodak House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. 
Ultra-fast f 1.9 Anastigmat lens; seven 
long-focus and wide-angle lenses available 
(extra) ; 3 speeds (16, 32 and 64 per sec.). 
Capacity 50 ft. magazine of 16 mm. film. 
Price (with carrying case), £40. 








FINDING A FORMULA 


for a new product is for him a matter for 
ceaseless experiment and research. He 
demands practical proof and demon- 


stration 
tobacco. 


in all things — even to his 

And in “NO NAME "—that 
dependable blend— 
he has discovered a 
tobacco which 
measures up to the 
exacting require- 
ments of the most dis- 
criminating smoker. 


For those 
who prefer a 
coarser cul— 
“No Name” 
-BROAD CUT. 
The prices 
are the same 1 


STAVE; NC) VAN, TOBAGO 
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For a friendly welcome wherever you go 

For scenery that you simply can’t write home about 
For food that’s so deliciously different 

For the best holiday under the sun 

For the active and the lazy the quiet and the gay 


Where so much costs so little. 


MOUNTAINS OF FRANCE 


VOSGES - JURA * ALPS - PYRENEES - AUVERGNE 
40% REDUCTION 


in Railway fares with the ‘Tourist Travel Card”’ 
and many other concessions including free rail 
transport of cars, under certain conditions. 


PETROL REDUCTION 


of about 3d. a gallon for motorists (maximum 
allowance 132 gals.) under certain conditions. 


@ “H” HOTELS in four categories with officially 
approved prices in all districts to suit all pockets. 


YOUR INTERESTS SAFEGUARDED by 
the Official Claims Dept., 27 quai d’Orsay, Paris. 


FREE LITERATURE and all information from 
FRENCH RAILWAYS—NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE, 179 
Piccadilly, W.1, the S.R. CONTINENTAL ENQUIRY OFFICE, 
Victoria Station, $.W.1, or ANY TRAVEL AGENT. 





Continued ] 

The shape of this chrysalis is peculiar, for the head-end presents a 
rough likeness to the head and beak of a bird, while the enlarged 
wing-cases, leaf-green in colour, give the whole body a resemblance 
to a curled leaf. The white butterflies and the orange-tip similarly are 
fastened ‘by a silken thread as they enter the chrysalis stage. But the 
last-named, like the brimstone{Shas a remarkable shape, very effectively 
disguising its true nature. In Fig. 3 the empty case is shown. Escape 
was made by thrusting up the long, projecting beam running in the 
opposite direction to the twig to which this shell is attached. The expanded, 
grooved area below it is ‘formed by the wing, while the rest of the body 
below this is very twig-like, completing the camouflage. 

In the red admiral and _ tortoise-shell butterflies, and the  fritillaries 
and some others, there is no silken supporting cord, and, in consequence, 
the case hangs head-downwards. In all, these chrysalis cases are rendered 
inconspicuous by their rugged shape, as in the silver-washed fritillary 
for example (Fig. 2), where the under-surface has a sinuous outline beset 
with spine-like projections. 

Among the moths the chrysalis is commonly enclosed within a barrel-shaped 
silken case, familiar to all who have kept silk-worms. This is spun by the 





3. THE STRANGELY DISGUISED CHRYSALIS OF THE ORANGE-TIP BUTTERFLY, 
RESEMBLING A TWIG RATHER THAN A LIVING BODY; A DEEP GROOVE ON THE 
UPPER PART MARKING THE LINE OF EMERGENCE, 


caterpillar in the form of a thread from glands in the mouth. That thread is 
continued for many hundreds of yards, till it forms a barrel-shaped chamber 
enclosing the spinner; and within this the transformation into the chrysalis 
takes place. This, in itself, is a very wonderful feat, for we can scarcely suppose 
that the spinner is working with any set purpose or design; that is to say, 
of ‘“ awareness ’”’ of what will be the end of this spinning. But more than this. 
Escape from this enclosed cell must be made when the completion of the evolution 
of the adult stage—the moth—comes about ; yet it has no cutting jaws, enabling 
it to gnaw a passage. Some achieve this freedom by the secretion of a corrosive 
fluid, enabling a passage to be pushed through the otherwise unyielding wall ; 
others construct an elaborate arrangement of spines round the mouth of a 
“doorway ” from the tomb. And these spines are all set with their ends pointing 





j. WITH A SPECIAL “ APPENDIX’? AT ONE END FORMING A SEPARATE SHEATH 
FOR THE LONG, DELICATE PROBOSCIS OF THE FUTURE FULL-GROWN INSECT: 
A CHRYSALIS OF THE CONVOLVULUS HAWK-MOTH. 


outwards, so that entrance by enemies from without is barred, while exit is 
unimpeded. The silken thread which some butterflies pass around the chrysalis 
case is probably the last remnant of this habit of forming a cocoon. 

But some moths form a cocoon of long pieces of stick, bound together length- 
wise and recalling the houses built by some caddis-flies. Many such are known, 
but as yet the name of the builders, so far as I can make out, is unknown. 
Specimens of such structures from widely different parts of the world have 
lately been sent to me by some of my readers, and I hope to describe these at 
no distant date. 

Finally, there are some moth-caterpillars which form no cocoon, but burrow 
down into the ground, to a depth of several inches, and there form a chamber 
in which to await their resurrection. Two very remarkable examples of this 
kind are furnished by the convolvulus hawk-moth and the American tomato 
Sphinx-moth. Remarkable because that most precious and delicate organ, 
the proboscis, is not bound down to the chrysalis-case, but has a wrapping of 
its own, standing well away from the case, as is seen in Fig. 4. In these two 
moths the proboscis is of enormous length and is used for thrusting down 
long flower-tubes for the sake of the nectar contained there 
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SKO 


is free 





from 
grease- 
and so 
gives 
you a 
deeper 


TAN 


Glamorous tan comes so easily, so 
cleanly with SKOL Sun-Lotion. No grease 
to attract insects, to catch dust or sand. No 
oil or dye to stain your clothes. SKOL is 
a scientific light-filter that ‘censors’ the 
sun's rays for your benefit—to give you 
extra health and extra beauty. A perfect 
powder base,too. All chemists and stores 
sell SKOL. Buy abottle to-day. 1/3, 2/-,3/6 


SKOL SUN GLASSES. 


Safeguard your eyes! Cheap glasses are 
dangerous. Skol Scientific Sun-Glasses are safe. 
Available in a variety of shapes and colours, 
From 1/6 (Crookes Lenses). 


SKOL 


Stainless 
NON-OILY SUN LOTION 


SKOL PRODUCTS, LTD., 
1, ROCHESTER ROW, LONDON, S.W.1 








ie When rm 
a Man’... 


“I’m going to send my Mummy 
to the seaside for a L-O-N-G 
holiday, because she hasn't 
had one for years and years— 
and she works so hard.” 


“Mummy” can have the joy 
of a holiday now—and return 
to her home in the slums a 
new woman—if only you will 
help. It costs £5 to give two 
weeks at the sea to a Mother 
and her 3 children. 


Please send a gift to 
Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., 
55, Bryanston St., London, W.1. 


CHURCH ARMY 
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The name “Highland Queen” is more than 
a label. It denotes a Whisky produced from 
still to bottle under individual ownership with 
all the advantages of that. complete super- 
vision only possible under unified control. The 
quality of “Highland Queen’ is therefore always 
Wali zelaaa lee late Mike (-lilali<-1\ Aak-] oto) (Me Uae Lo 





ett 


DISTILLERS IN SCOT 


MACDONALD & MUIR, LTD. 


LEITH, EDINBURGH; also GLASGOW & LONDON 
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||| GENUINE IRISH 








| 


TWEEDS AND 





CASINO 


in a unique setting on the lake 


BACCARAT AND CHEMIN DE FER 


A MOST LUXURIOUS INSTALLATION 





Elysées (corner Rue de Bassano) 





| ENGHIEN 7 MILES FROM PARIS 


Enghien offers all the attractions of famous spas 


THERMAL ESTABLISHMENT: 


The sulphur waters are among the most effective known 


DAILY SERVICES OF PULLMAN AUTOCARS 


Departures from Paris: 28, Rue du Quatre-Septembre or Champs- 


| For further particulars: Telephone Enghien 860 to 863. 


1} HOMESPUNS 


make economical Suits and 
Costumes that give long 
wear and keep smart all 
the time: woven from all 
new wool in fast colours. 


Sold direct from the old- 
established distributing centre ; 
by the yard, or in garments 
tailored to measure. 


Patterns and Tailoring Details, 
Post Free, from Desk 18, 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
PORTRUSH, 

















NORTHERN IRELAND 


No branches or agencies, 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER. 


HE first English factory to produce 1,000,000 cars 

is Morris Motors, Ltd., of Cowley, Oxford. On 

May 22 the 1,000,oooth car, a 14-h.p. Morris saloon, 
came off the assembly line and was presented to 





BY THE SIDE OF THE BEAUTIFUL LAKE BALA, IN NORTH WALES: THE M.G. 2°6 LITRE. 
A special feature of this model is the suspension layout, which is designed to give an easy ride at 
any speed, and to obviate roll on corners. 


Captain Eric G. S. Waley, chairman of the Appeals 
Committee of Guy’s Hospital. This hospital is run- 
ning a competition, with an entrance fee of one shilling, 
to raise necessary funds—the purchasers of tickets 
having to give the correct order of the 14 points of 
the qualities of this 14-h.p. car, and by so doing 
win it. These fourteen items in their correct order 
have been handed in a sealed envelope to the Appeals 
Committee, who will open it to decide who is the winner 
when the competition closes. It is hoped to sell 
many thousands of tickets, as it will be a bargain to 


win this car for a shilling. So here ’s your chance to 
do a good deed for the hospital and perhaps for 
yourself. 

Last month also saw the 1,000,o0oth learner-driver 
pass the driving test instituted by the Ministry of 
Transport. Failures to pass have exceeded 450,000, 
but how many of those who first failed afterwards 
passed the test is not officially stated. 

The Government’s 
plan for building a 
reserve of agricultural 
tractors in order that 
it will be possible to 
expand home production 
of foodstuffs in case of 
emergency has pleased 
many, and_ especially 
the Ford Motor Co., Ltd., 
who have been given 
the principal contract 


for their Fordson 
tractors, which per- 
formed so well in 
Great Britain during 
the Great War. 
England relies on 
the twelve - cylinder 
Lagonda cars to keep 
the Union Jack 
flying at the fore 
in the Grand Prix 


d’Endurance 24 hours’ race at Le Mans on June 17 
and 18. Captain W. O. Bentley, in years gone 
by, was the first to design cars, built in England, 
to win that race—the Blue Riband of the sports-car 
motor world. Now the Lagonda cars are his present 
design for this famous long-distance race—in fact, the 
nearest motoring equivalent to the Gold Cup at Ascot. 
The whole country hopes the Lagondas will repeat the 
victories of the Bentley cars, which won this event 
three times. The present touring 42-h.p. twelve- 
cylinder saloons easily achieve a speed of over 100 m.p.h. 
on our roads, so with their gpen streamline sports 
coachwork and extra-well-tuned engines for this race, 
no doubt they will far exceed that pace on the special 
road course at Le Mans, which is kept in good order 
by the authorities of that district. I understand the 
cars will have higher gears, too, than normal, so that 
every ratio is speeded up. Let us hope both cars 
and their drivers will have good luck and no troubles 


in this important event. But whether the Lagonda 
‘Continued overleaf. 





RECENTLY SUPPLIED TO THE KING OF GREECE BY MESSRS. STRATSTONE, LTD.: A DAIMLER 
““ STRAIGHT EIGHT”? LANDAULETTE, WITH THE EXCEPTIONAL OVERALL LENGTH OF 18 FEET. 
This Daimler of the King of Greece has a small blue light above the windscreen for identification by 
the police at night. A shield emblazoned with the royal arms is carried, as is the case with our own State cars. 











WOLSELE aaa 


way back in 1910 


F you are ever in the neighbourhood 
of the Wolseley works it would 
interest you to visit the Wolseley 

Museum which abounds in historical 


exhibits and data. 


There are details, for instance, of the 
Wolseley - oognet Voisin biplane 
1910 won four prizes 


which, in 









(including a “ Coupe Archdeacon” ! ) by a 
flight of three kilometres at a height 
of 107 metres. 


The first Wolseley motor car (1898) 
and the 1900 model which won the first 
R.A.C. 1,000 miles Reliability Trial, 
are there—forerunners of the highly 
successful Wolseley cars of today, one 
of which this year was awarded the 
Grand Prix At plies at the Monte 
Carlo Rally for the third time. 


Wolseley Motors Ltd., Ward End, Birmingham, 8. London 


Distributors: Eustace Watkins Ltd., Berkeley St., W.1. 
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Sole Exporters: M.1.E. Ltd., Cowley, Oxford, Eng. 
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» The Art of the Postage > Stamp 


By FRED. J. MELVILLE. 
bth year’s National Exhibition in Zurich has given 


RARE dcnccninations of Rekihion seemps tn 9 tenctiel dovgn HARMER’S of BOND STREET 
by Victor Surbek of William Tell’s bow and an apple-tree. 
Although there are only four values, 
BRITISH COLONIAL 
) STAMPS 


each is repeated with inscriptions in 
SENT ON APPROVAL IO 
































have pleasure in an- 
nouncing that they 
have received in- 
structions from the 
Mortgagee to offer 
for unreserved sale 
5 ily by auction 


three languages, French, German, and 
Italian, so there are twelve stamps 
in all. The French series is 5 c. green, 
Io c. sepia, 20 c. red, and 30 c. blue. 
The three stamps issued by ‘ 
Canada for the Royal Visit have nf, 
enjoyed an immense popularity with (34 
collectors throughout the Empire and 




















ANY PART OF THE WORLD. * epencdon "\’ in the United States. I am now able THE 

' SWITZERLAND « to illustrate the single 5 cents blue ss 93 

| THE HATIONAL ExM- Stamp for issue oa June 17 in AGATHON FABERGE” COLLECTIONS 
4 Newfoundland, and marking the close of 
of the historic visit to North America. The stamp, showing 
The leading and cheapest Dealer the royal portraits in two panels with the Newfoundland ee, ‘iin tame °° 
; a : arms between, has been engraved and printed in England RUSSIAN LEVANT... RUSSIAN LOCALS... 
in the World for British Colonial sine i These magnificent collections, undoubtedly the finest 
a ; ilkinson and Co. as ‘| ‘ 

Rarities is :— The first King Carol [ex NEWFOUNDLAND | 52%) ps pose pon a Miers ye Spot + vlads antag 
of Rumania was born in ; ar, F aS ee en ee 
1839, son of Prince . shMabaner \' mencing in October and finishing in March, 1940. 


Full details will be announced. 


T. ALLEN, zllem Sigmaringen Af 








ollern Sigma JUNE AUCTIONS 
pictorial outline of his Mond Wed 
: : : life and reign is pre- londay to nesday June 12th, 13th, 14th 
Phone: Frinton-on-Sea 555 sented on a centenary = . Rare and Valuable Postage Stamps of the World, 
i set of fourteen postage NEWFOUNDLAND: THE ROYAL VISIT comprising specialised Collections of China, German States, Great 
; Frinton sons Sea e s Essex stamps received from COMMEMORATED, Britain and Zanzibar, also Austria and Austrian Italy en bloc, &e. 
: Bucharest. The values and a brief description of the Monday te Wednesday June 19th, 20th, 21st 
subjects are: 25 bani, olive-black, Carol driving at head The « X. J. Mulder™ Classic Collection ; a magnificent 





i- : E : Collection of 19th Century issues of the Whole World, with 

of army ; 50 b., violet-brown, leading army in the Russo- practically every stamp 4 superb condition. 

Turkish war, 1877-78; 1 leu, purple 

pe a ane play Sete oe Monday to Wednesday June 26th, 27th, 28th 
¥ , : a : The “Tracey Woodward” Collection of Japan; the 

1.50 l., green, Sigmaringen and Peles World’s finest collection of this country, offered in a sale of over 





son sais oa 


ONE COUNTRY COLLECTIONS 
—THE BEST WAY TO BUILD 


’ Castles ; 2 1, grey-green, Carol with 990 lots, with a large number of very rare and unique single 
YOUR COLLECTION his Queen, the royal poetess, “‘ Carmen stamps and complete sheets. 
Sylva’’; 3 1., vermilion, Carol at the ALSO IMPORTANT SALES IN JULY. 
i age of six; 4 1. claret, as _Major- Catalogues of the above auctions gratis and post free, 
4 General, 1866; 5 1., grey, as General, except the‘ Wooduard” Japan catalogue, which is 1/- 





1877; 7 1. olive-black, equestrian 


statue ; 8 1., light-blue, leading cavalry, 

Russo-Turkish war; ro 1., magenta, ‘ ™ -_ A R M R 
on horseback in later life; 12 1., light 9 
blue, portrait circa 1914; 15 1, ultra- THE WORLD’S LEADING STAMP AUCTIONEER 


5 Marine, King and’ Queen, with | | 131-137 New Bond St., London, W.1 
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“CAPE OF GOODHOPE * 


ECONOMICAL—secause 


by purchasing a collection in its 














































entirety you obtain the stamps at a ann Anee pan fp». Rumanian shield ; , blue-green, 
considerable discount compared with FRANCE ; mausoleum. Pen cel re nen a es: 
the Catalogue prices. T"SIPEL TOWER. France keeps steadily in the stamp Phistamsel, Wesdo, London. Phistamsel, London. 
: news; the familiar figure of the 
NO DU PLIC ATES Eiffel Tower appears on a large magenta stamp of 
go centimes issued for the Fétes of the Jubilee of the 
BECAUSE structure. The stamp, engraved by M. Henri Cheffer, 
WE MAKE A GENEROUS ALLOWANCE FOR is dated June 23, 1939, and sieeenete 
ANY STAMPS YOU DO NOT REQUIRE. has been recess-printed at paca : > 
Our H. & A. Bulletin lists hundreds the Government stamp an 4 19 n A RUNNING COMMENTARY 
: : : works. oF e, é 
ple ig a . ~~ collections Tis tie tle ON CURRENT EVENTS! 
ila — , which were in the inter- The pages of your stamp album can contain a | 
Every collector should not fail to national limelight during permanent, intensely interesting and instructive 
obtain this bulletin—a valuable asset the Italian coup in Albania pictorial history of our times 
—price 1/6 per annum, post free. gue = yaa Make your collection worth while by keeping it 
ritain to areece jus wi IR s up to date 
Specimen copy free on application to :— seventy-five years ago. In ‘ pile ike? tanita 
1859 three stamps bearing C™ECE: THE IONIAN MA Ask for a free copy of the 





We 

















ys +.% CEDED 75 YEARS AGO. 
ote H A WAL LA F Queen Victoria’s profile were — : PHILATELIC BULLETIN 

deletminedt & ( in use under the British régime. These are recalled in co ’ ! 
the designs of three out of five of the stamps issued by containing first-hand information about the latest 
94 OLD BROAD ST., LONDON, E02. Phone: NAT 7992-3 Greece to mark the seventy-fifth European and other new issues of stamps. Published 
a «anniversary. The 20 drachmas design, monthly. Annual subscription only Is. éd. post 

as illustrated, comes in three colours, free anywhere, 

STAM PS OF THE MOMENT red, yellow and blue, as in the British ee ——-~ — 


issue of 1859, but bear, in addition, F. 
the profile of King George I. of | TO KNOW STAMP COLLECTING 
Greece. A 1 drachma blue stamp 1} THR TaE 


bears the Arms of the Seven Islands, STANDARD CATALOGUE | 
and a4 drachmas green presents a | OF POSTAGE STAMPS 


view of the fortress and port of Corfu. | | All the World’s Postage Stamps clearly end 
Mr. P. J. Drossos, of Athens, tells \] accurately described without complications 
me the three 20 drachma stamps are Indispensable to a proper understanding of 
only sold in sets at the post-offices. \| this popular hobby. 


are not always the best to buy. Topical interest 
in Czechoslovakia, Albania, and so on, does not 
necessarily foreshadow a rise. 





It is a different story with the 
KING GEORGE V. PICTORIAL ISSUES 


of 1932-1936. Many were short-lived and ali are ounrentaly r ie lake aioe tee a 900 pages 7,400 illustrations. | 
popular. Particulars are given in our specially prepared list From the United States come oO | | 
of these issues ILLUSTRATED IN FULL SIZE. Ks aTgt stamps of strongly contrasted history. | USA. & CANADA POSTAGE Gd. EXTRA 
This list is GRATIS on receipt of 2d. postage (overseas readers U.S.A. : A 3 cents magenta records the one- 1] $1.50 POST FREE ABROAD 10d. 
may send current unused stamps of an equivalent value). GEORGE WASHINGTON hundred-and-fiftieth year since the } Ss | 
AS FIRST PRESIDENT. ; |L — — e = 


4 SELFRIDGE’S PHILATELIC DEPT. inauguration of magpie a - 
B | oxrono sraser towoon, wi | | tie fit President AS thomas cosines | | STAMPS, ALBUMS, 
of Engraving at Washington. . - a 
The contrast is provided piece : ACC ESSORI tS 
EVERYTHING FOR 











BRITISH COLONIAL STAMPS by an elongated 30 cents blue 


SUPERB SELECTIONS SENT ON APPROVAL AT REALLY Oe ae ae ae ae 
REASONABLE PRICES . 


yard Transatlantic air mail 
@ SPECIAL OFFERS :—500 different Br. Colonials 10/-; baby 


= cre tat tein STAMP COLLECTING 
1000 35/-; 2000 155/-; £18. PRICE LISTS FREE. left New York at 9 am., 

EDMUND EASTICK, May 20, reached France Just write your name and address on a post card and we 
22 BANKSIDE ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH May 22, at 8.30 p.m., and will forward with the Philatelic Bulletin free copies of our 





Mav 2 illustrated Album Booklet and our new Price List containing 
London | ey 43 offers of more than 5,000 packets and sets of stamps and 
] As a tribute to medical other interesting material. 


’ 
STAM P § | | waar meat ure 9 FREIESTADTDANZis WHITFIELD KING & CO. 
































Fine Selection of the Rare Stamps of doctors. They are printed by “Sica; qrusisn mONNAD 
all countries sent on approval, at od. photogravure, the values , RONTGEN. IPSWICH, SUFFOLK 
in the 1/- discount off catalogue prices being: 10 pfennig, red-brown, Established 1869 
oad ” ° | Gregor Mendel; 15 p., blue-black, Robert Koch; 25 p., stablished | 
G. G. Waitt, The Outspan, Whitstable, Kent deep olive-green, Wilhelm Konrad Réntgen. 
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Continued.| 

team furnishes the winner or not, I am sure their 
display will be a convincing proof that Britain can 
build high-class cars which are both fast and comfort- 
able to ride in—two factors which discriminating 
buyers desire in their carriages. 


_June 10, 1939 Jv 





away knowing that the order-book demands are com- 
pleted. The firms have arranged their holidays so 
that all close down at the same time and reopen 
again together. 

Derby has only Rolls-Royce and Bentley to look 
after, as far as cars are concerned, 
and those firms have usually taken 
the August Bank Holiday week as 
their closing time, so I expect they 
will do this again. Why I refer to it 
at all is because now is the time to 
buy your Bentley car before the date 
gets too near, otherwise you may be 
disappointed in getting as early 
delivery as you may wish. Bentleys 
are just wonderful this year, a regular 
vintage production, as wine mer- 


seek to beat the world’s best and succeed. The ex- —— 
perience gained from racing has given all the M.G. 
models that distinctive characteristic which delights 
a real good driver ; and also the passengers, as M.G. 
cars can tackle rough mountain tracks as easily as 
they do smooth modern highways, because racing 
showed designers how to give efficient suspension over 
both kinds of surfaces, good and bad. 

Nowadays motorists desire a good road performance, 
but unless this can be obtained with ease and comfort 
for all the passengers it cannot be acceptable. M.G. 
cars, whether the 1o-h.p. “‘ Midget,” the 12-h.p. M.G. 
‘“ Magnette ” 14-litre, the six-cylinder 18-h.p. 2-litre, 
or the six-cylinder 20-h.p. 2°6-litre, provide both those 
virtues—quickness with comfort—so that when the 
foot does depress the accelerator the engine immedi- 
ately responds, and the passengers are comfortable, 


chants would say. Also, their present whether travelling fast or slowly. So buy an 
M.G. and you are sure to get satisfaction, what- y 
ever the model. 


coupé coachwork is ideal, whether 
built by Barker, Park Ward, or 
Hooper, as the de- 
signs are very 
smart, with a sport- 
ing appearance, yet 
have all the seating 
comfort of a stately 
limousine. I know 
of no car which 
better satisfies both 
‘ driver and passen- 
ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR I0-H.P. CARS: THE HILLMAN “MINX” COUPE gers. The driver 
WHICH IS MUCH FAVOURED BY THE EVER-GROWING NUMBER OF MOTORISTS has the same joy in 
WHO REQUIRE A CAR THAT WILL SUIT EVERY KIND OF WEATHER CONDITION. handling the wheel 


The “‘ Minx” Foursome drop-head coupé seats four persons in comfort, has good lu e 5 idi 
accommodation, and when closed is an entirely weatherproof car. Thee ost opens as one gets riding a 
either fully or to a mid-way position. The car is moderately priced at £210. thoroughbred horse, 
while the passenger 


receives the same comfortable satis- 
faction, whether the hood or top is 
entirely open, closed or half-way 
open, as draughts can be excluded, 
while admitting ample fresh air. 
Major Gardner has written all 
about his previous 200 m.p.h. (nearly) 
record made on his racing M.G. 
‘“Magnette,” in a booklet, avail- 
able at all M.G. dealers or from 
the works at Abingdon, Berks. It 
is most interesting reading, and is a 
shining example of what the modern 





Demand for our high-class motor-carriages both 
at home and abroad has enabled the Daimler Com- 
pany to reduce the list price of their 24-h.p. models 
by some £75 to £80, according to the style of the coach- 
work, which is rather a wonderful piece of news at a 
time when prices are apt to be increased rather than 
lowered. Also, Humbers have their works kept going 
at full rate in order to try and overtake the list of orders 
for immediate delivery. Humber ‘“‘ Snipe’”’ models 
are very popular these days, which is not surprising 
when you view their imposing appearance, further 
enhanced by an excellent road performance. 

Coventry is pushing on production of cars in all 
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SET AGAINST AN APPROPRIATE BACKGROUND: THE HUDSON COUNTRY CLUB 





. “ ” EE 
the factories there, so that when the town has its British motor-car can do when ; pegs — , ' , 
“ holidays-with-pay ’’ in September everyone can go Lord Nuffield’s chief engineers SS Mates ae nee te png I en ten a a ee ee = 

























































































CONTINENTAL HOTBLS CONTINENTAL HOTELS—(Continued) Oye 
~ 
BELGIUM GERMANY—(Continued) SWITZERLAND SWITZERLAND—(Continued) - 
J 7 . ©& 
Knocke-Zoute — Palace Hotel —- Sea front. Near | Dilsseldorf—Breidenbacher Hof—Leading Hotel Baden-Spa (near Zurich)-Verenahof and Ochsen- | Lausanne — Victoria —First class. Magnificent 
Golf, Casino, Bathing, Tennis. Special early | World renwd. Fav. home of int. soc. Fam. Grill 1st-class highly cultured Family hotel. Mod. comft. | view on lake and Alps. Rooms from Frs. 5. 
season rates. Am.Bar—Orc. Gar. 150 R. fr. 6.—75 Pr. baths fr. 9. 100 medical (thermal) baths in the hotel. Mod. tms. } Inclusive from Frs. 12. 
a tal ee ies Frankfort - on - Main — Hotel Frankfurter Hof — Davos — Palace Hotel—Summer 1939. Rooms | Lenzerhelde (Grisons)—The Schweizerhof—In own 
Naas Casino —Golt--Tennis Leading, but not expensive. from Frs. 6. Full board from Frs.15. With Parsenn | largé park. Most beautiful Alpine scenery. Ask 
= Grill-room Bar. Railway on 8,000 feet. for prospectus. F, Brenn, Proprietor. 
Franzensbad — Hotel Kénigsvilla — The leading : 
FRANCE hse Geneva — Hotel de la Paix—On Lake facing | Lucerne—Carlton Hotel on the Lake—1st class. 
or ; a Bath-houses and Springs. Own large Mont-B.anc. Close to pier and places of interest. | Finest sit. in private grounds. Mod. terms. Private 
Cap-Martin—Cap-Martin Hotel—Free bus ser. with . Lovely rooms fr. S.Frs. 6. With full board S.Frs. 14. | sun and lake baths free for guests. Park. Ten. Gar. 
Monte Carlo and Menton. Ten. Swim.-pool. 15 acres | Franzensbad (Sudetenland) — Hotel Imperial — 
private park. Incl. fr. 120 Frs., with bath fr. 140 Frs. Excl., world-known, close to the springs and baths. ne ps . > s.-l.) Grand Hotel and Righi | Lugano—Adler a . ten, Sobenetnenet — Tear 
Sea: April 15 to Oct. 15. P: , . Tel. audois—Leading Hotel. Low rates. View of Lake } station in own ns. facing e, exceptl. view. 
Le Touquet —Hotel des Anglais— In forest nn re 2e SPs. 55. Perey Taper oe ae Geneva. Tennis. Garage. 15 min. from Montreux. | Rms. Frs. 4. Pen. fr. Frs. 11. Op. all yr. Gar. boxes. 
f adjoining Casino. Every possible comfort. Large Garmisch-Partenkirchen (Bavarian Alps) —Park- 
4 park. Own bus to Golf and Sea. Moderate. Hotel ‘‘Alpenhof ’’—Leading Hotel ; best cent. sit. Gstaad — Bernerhof — Typical Swiss Hotel in | Lugano (Southern Switzerland)—Lloyd Hotel— 
i LeT t—Hotel Carlt Gard tanisitas latent Every comf. Prospect. thro’ Propr., Hanns Kilian. Bernese Oberland. Noted for food and comfort. } Directly on the lake. All comforts. 100 is. Open- 
j © Touquet— Hote! Variton—Garden, tennis, Jates' Golf. Tennis. Swimming. Terms from Frs. 11. ] air terrace. Restaurant. Pens. rate from Frs. 11.50. 
j comf. txcellent situation. On Beach. Inclusive Igls/Tyrol—Golf Hotel Iglerhof—Leading hotel 
| from 95 Francs. August from 125 Francs. in Tyrolean Alps. All modern comfort. Golf Lausanne—Hétel Meurice—On the lake. 100 | Lugano (Southern Switzerland)—Majestic Hotel— 
Le Touquet —(P. de C.)—Golf Hotel — Facing course. Bathing. Moderate terms. beds. The best first-class hotel, entirely renovated. Strictly first class. Best view, full south. Own 
Links. New Lounge and American Bar. Special Kitsbuhel/Tyrol—Hotel_ We ik ime aie, Inclusive terms 11/-. Garage. Garden. priv. swim.-pool. Open-air restaurant. Mod. prices. 
| privilege of daily green free. forts. Best position. Very popular with English ioumaee- — ee se. _Racttense. Thun — Hotel Victoria se — Central 
Le Touquet — Hotel Regina — Facing Sea. Opp. visitors. omelike atmosphere. com orts and amenities. | position, large park. Golf. age. wn trout 
| Swimming-pool. First-class residential hotel. | Leipzig — Hotel Astoria — The latest and most a a es a ce 
Attractive inclusive rates. perfect Hotel building. Select home of inter- Lausanne —Palace-Beau-Site Hotel—Most up-to- | Zurich—Hotel Bellerive au Lac—Finest situation 
Monte Carlo — Le Grand Hotel — 350 rooms, national Society and Aristocracy. date, ideally situated. Ex. cuisine. Bar grill-room. | at the entrance to Swiss National Exhibition. Open- 
280 bathrooms. Entirely renovated. Open ali | Munich—The new Hotel Excelsior—Near the Orches. Reasonable Rates. (Lucien A. Poltera, Dir.) | air terrace connected with Restaurant and bar. 
' the year. Central. Opposite New Sporting Club. | Hauptbahnhof. First class, modern and quietly 
placed. Rooms from R.M. 3.50 onwards. 
GERMANY Munich—Grand Hotel Continental —Where every- simple 
Baden - Baden — Hotel Frankfurter Hof — Wholly }| °€ feels at home. Quiet location. Moderate 7 : izatior 
Renovated. Facing Kurpark ; a home from home. | terms. Garage. Newest first-class Hotel, Central Situation on si 
‘ , vi ¥ j Inj , 
Manager's wife English. Prices moderate. Wiesbaden — Hotel Schwarzer Bock — 1st-class N I C I}: 4- the Boulevard Victor-Hugo, close to Sea and Me ro 
Baden-Baden (Black¥Forest) family hotel. 310 beds. Medicinal Bath in hotel. CI 
Brenner's Park-hotel - is Golf. Tennis. Garage. Pension from Marks 9. + Casino 200 Rooms Moderate Terms possib 
‘amily Hotel de Luxe. | Wiesbaden-Hotel Nassauer Hof-World renowned ATL ANTIC now h 
| Bad Gastein ge bag see Cle ——— oy a ses and Opera. Lange Springs. SWISS MANAGEMENT 
} hotel. First class. 180 beds.- Pen. from R.M. 9.50. ‘at’ y t British society. Pen. from 12 Mks. Own 7 3 2 
Patronised by English Society. Open in winter too. HOTEL + , GARAGE oth lesh-epe. as ; Se 
Wiesbaden-Palast Hotel-1st-class Hotel, opposite Convenient headquarters for the French Riviera, If 
Bad Gastein—Parkhotel Bellevue— Kochbrunnen. Every possible comfort. Own bath. y' 
The house of international society— estab. Pension from R.M. 10. know 
60 beds. £ day. ‘ , 
5 S: £1 @ Cay: | Wiesbaden—Hotel Rose—World-renowned. Oppo- powers 
herd Naor sete ene. sg eg family ] site Park and Spring. Own bathing Establishment. ; for thi 
10tel. 200 rooms. ermal-bath in hotel, garage. | Pp: i i i 
Pension from R.M. 10 upwards, — neaoreinweedie — sco — Lea * ’ S 1 E N A-SAN GIMIGNANO - PIENZA - MONTEPULCIANO - CHIUSI- be gla 
esbaden-Ho jer Jahreszeiten—(Four Seasons. a ea 
Bad Nauheim 36 au Select home of Society. Best position, opposite s (Tuscany) ABBADIA SAN SALVATORE 5 of om 
| Jeschke’s Grand Hotel— =» Kurhaus, Opera, Parks. Pens. from R.M. 12. Priceless art treasures—The Palio Pageant and race—Holiday resorts—Enchanting “4 
The home of the discriminating client. a 
Bad Nauhelm —Der Kaiserhof — First - class ptr iliac ee linet A apes ; 
hotel. Lanse mevden, ttinat Galbe amt Mieeese, ITALY a Particulars ; Ente Provinciale per il Turismo—Siena ; and all Travel Offices. 5 T J 
150 rooms, §0 baths. Pension from R.M. 11. Rome — ate Soe — dd — $ Lé 
‘irst class, quiet, central, ' 
Cologne-—-Schweizerhof, Victoriastr. 11—100 beds, overlooking park, Full south. The Island one never forgets | f 
all mod. comf., garage, AA Hotel, quiet situation, z , J 3 SAN 
home from home. Inclusive terms from R.M. 7.00. POLAND The ideal cosmopolitan resort—Social events—Sea bathing—Sport— g 
q “ ,”" Cc q ss sa 
Dresden - Hotel Bellevue 2 The leading hotel. | Warsaw — Hotel Bristol — 250 rooms. Every Hotels of every grade open all the year round. Particulars and prospectuses ‘‘ Pro Capri apri 4 1 
direct position on river Elbe. Gdn., Pk., Terraces, | modern comfort, 90 private bathrooms. Garage. ie » . . : 
Bar, Orchestra, Gar, Man, Dir., R. Bretschneider. | Restaurant. Dancing. Cocktail - Bar, Garden. Particulars : E.W.I.T., 38, Piccadilly, London, W.1, and all Travel Offices. 
PRINTED IN ENGLAND by Tue ILLUSTRATED Lonpon News anv Skertcn, Lrp., Milford Lane, London, W.C.2, and Published Weekly at the Office, 32-34, St. Bride Street, London, E.C.4. —_——— 
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THE LAND OF 
Among all the watering places of Germany, INEXPENSIVE HOLIDAYS 


Baden-Baden is the most international in character, 
beautifully situated 


Barven-Baren B E LL G U M 


Gay seaside resorts with 
forty miles of ideal bathing 
in the L | wcle Pavest beaches .... charming old- 
world towns and the 
famous Cities of Art.... 
the beautiful Ardennes 


country of woodland and 
moorland scenery. 


Renowned English speaking specialists for treatment 
of rheumatism, gout, arthritis, neuralgia, sciatica 
and affections of the respiratory organs 





Go there this year and 


joy the followi d- 
Magnificent motor roads and highways @ Inter- a aati 





r z h vantages— 

national Contemporary - Music - Festivals @ Inter- 

national Horse-Races (last week in August) as @ SPECIAL TOURIST VOUCHER ALLOWING REDUCTION 
part of the Grand Week with its international OF 35% ON BELGIAN RAILWAYS, 20% TO 50% ON 


ADMISSION FEES TO CASINOS, MUSEUMS, ETC., AND 
MANY OTHER CONCESSIONS 


ou @ LOW COST OF LIVING: MODERN AND INEXPENSIVE HOTELS 


@ REDUCED FARE FACILITIES VIA HARWICH AND 5 & 15-DAY 
BELGIAN RAILWAYS’ SEASON TICKETS 


tennis-, golf-, dance- and bridge-tournaments 


* 18 hole golf-Course, miniature golf links, swim- 


ming pool, riding, hunting, walking (conducted tours) @ NIGHTLY HOLIDAY SERVICE TO AND FROM ZEEBRUGGE 
THROUGH BOOKINGS FROM PRINCIPAL L.N.E.R. AND L.M.S. STATIONS 
(stn Roulette - Baccara - Klon> hee Full particulars and descriptive booklet obtainable from Continental Traffic 
7 Manager, L‘N°E:R., Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C.2. or Hull; 
" . : 71, Regent Street, London, W.1., Belgian Railways & Marine, 99, Regent 
For information apply to Bader- und Kurverwaltung, Baden-Baden, Street, London, W.1., L°N‘E‘R Stations, Offices and Tourist Agencies. 
Augustaplatz 1, or the German Railways Information Office, 
London SW 1, Regent Street, and all important Travel Agencies e HA ANTWERP Nightly except Sundays 
Via RWIC ZEEBRUGGE Nightly 30th June to 9th Sept. 








aerate hen sti 
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SAILEY’ S TURNSTILES 


Supplied to Greyhound 
Tracks, Racecourses, 
Cricket and Football 
Clubs, Zoological Gar- 
dens, Piers, Baths, Etc.. 
all over the world. 

*Coin-in-Slot’ Turnstiles 
SirW.H.BAILEY & Co.Ld, 

SALFORD 5. 











AS IT IS! 
Vv 





OAs LIFE 





The popular teachings of 
schools and churches color 
your vision. The truth is 
concealed. Real possibili- 


| ) ties for your advancement 
in life are kept for the 
few. A power great enough 
to change your whole life 


is available if you find the 
key. 








THE 


ROSICRUCIAN 
SECRET WRITINGS 
Will give you the true pic- 
ture of life and the mys- 
terious forces that await 
your command. You will 
find a different key to your 
personal problems and a 
Simple way to more abundant real- te 
izations of your desires. For many 
centuries the Rosicrucian system 
has created a new life with new 
possibilities for multitudes who are 
now happy and contented. 


Sealed Book Loaned 


If you are sincerely anxious to 
know life and know your own 
powers write a letter and ask 
for this new, private book. It will wi ; 
be gladly loaned to you if you are . ~ THE PUBLISHER, 
really seeking to change the course 32-34 ST. BRIDE ST., LONDON, E.C.1 
of your life. Address: ; 

SCRIBE AX. GOOD TASTE marks her choice DDVONDVOVOIVOVOVOV OVO OV 


re . - 9 
ry h e R osicrucians in most things. With cigarettes her pre- 08 / i N ICA M E RAS' 


—AMORC— ference is ‘cork-tipped’, but for good rl Sadtiitne’ 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA ‘Korelle, etc. from 10/74. a month. : 


} 
‘The Rosicrucians are NOT a 
religious organization” 


DOVDVDVIVWVDIVDIVLIVAIVLIVAIVAVag-gqrv 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
KOR THE 
ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS 
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taste she knows they must always be — 








Uae Mieleem and Cinecam Seactiliate 
| tir 75 w.!. 


WALLACE HEATON New Bond St. 


PLAYER'S CORK-TIPPED + MEDIUM OR MILD + 10 for 6$D - 20 for 1/040 
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MARSHAL OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE: HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE VI. 


of the new Service, with the rank of Captain. In August he served with the 
R.A.F. Cadet Brigade at Hastings, and later was on the Headquarters Staff of the 
independent Force, R.A.F., at Nancy. He was promoted Group Captain in 1921 ; 
Marshal in 1936; and 


assumed the rank of Marshal or the Royal Air Force in December 1936 


H.M. the King, who ts a Marshal of the R.A.F. and Air Commodore-in-Chiet 
squadrons comprising the Auxiliary Air Force, was attached to the Royal N 
Air Service station at Cranwell in February 1918. When the R.N.A.S i th 
Royal Flying Corps were joined two months later and became the R.A.F., th Air Vice-Marshal in 1932; Air Marshal and Air Chiet 
King (then Prince Albert) was one of the first naval officers to become an 


NE F.R.P.S. 
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The World’s Fastest Fighter in Service: The Supermarine “Spitfire.” 


[HE RA.B’S MAGNIFICENT INTERCEPTOR FIGHTER, WHICH CAN CLIMB TO 11,000 FEET IN 48 MINUTES: THE SUPER 
Ik “SPITRIPR” + is bi ; ane 3 :) ; : toh + “ 
MARINE “SPITPIRE” <ROLLSROYCE “MERLIN” ENGINE), A TYPE PRODUCED BY MESSRS. VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LTD 
AT THEIR AVIATION WORKS AT WEYBRIDGE, AND THE SUPERMARINE WORKS AT SOUTHAMPTON. : 
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is awarde 
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“For Acts of Valour, Courage, and Devotion to Duty.” 
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DECORATIONS OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE AND THE AIR FORCES OF THE DOMINIONS. 


I. DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS, OBVERSI 2. DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS, REVERSE. 3. AIR FORCE CROSS, REVERSE. 1 AIR FORCE CROSS, OBVERSI 
5. DISTINGUISHED FLYING MEDA ABOVI REVERSI BENEATH) OBVERSI ( LONG SERVICE AND GOOD CONDUCT MEDAL (ABOVE) OBVERSE}; (BENEATH) REVERS! 
as AIR FORCI MEDAI ABOVI KI ERSE 5 BENEATH OBVERSE 
All the above decorations, except the Long Service and Good Conduct Medal, were or devotion to duty while flying in active operations against the enemy The Air 
instituted by Royal Warrant on June 3, 1918. The Long Service and Good Conduct Force Cross is awarded on the same basis, but for acts ‘“‘ while flying, though not in 
Medal, for which men with eighteen years’ regular service are eligible, was instituted active operations against the enemy.’’ The Distinguished Flying Medal and the 
in March 1919, and it was first awarded in 1924. The Distinguished Flying Cross Air Force Medal are the counterparts of the Distinguished Flying Cross and the 


is awarded to officers and warrant officers for acts of exceptional valour, courage Air Force Cross respectively, but are awarded to non-commissioned officers and met 
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BADGES OF RANK AND DISTINCTIVE BADGES FOR OFFICERS. WAR 








Air Officers 
(Cap peak.) 


Group Captains. 
(Cap peak.) 





Officers below Air Rank. 








Medical Officer’s 


Collar Badge. of the Fleet Air Arm. 


Chaplain’s Cap Badge. 





hv 


RANT OFFICERS’ AND N.C.Os.’ BADGES. 





Warrant Officer. Flight-Sergeant. 


i 





Drum Major. 





Sergeant. 


The Badge worn by - _~ 
Officers serving in units 


Corporal. Good Conduct Badge 





Marshal of the Air Chief Marshal. 
Royal Air Force. 





Airmen of R.A.F. Physical Training 
Bands, Instructor. 


Leading Aircraftman. a | 


Air Vice-Marshal. Air Commodore. 


Wireless Operator. Wing Commander. Squadron Leader 













Apprentices and 


Air Gunner. Boy Entrants. Flying-Officer. 








DISTINCTIVE BADGES FOR N.C.O.’s. AND AIRMEN. DISTINCTIVE MARKS OF RANK ON SHOULDER-STRAPS AND SLEEVES OF OFFICERS. 


Air Marshal. 








Group Captain. 





Flight-Lieutenant. 





Pilot-Officer. 








WHO’S WHO IN THE ROYAL AIR FORCE: DISTINCTIVE BADGES 


On this page we show the badges of rank and distinctive badges for officers, N.C.Os, the badge to be worn by officers 











and airmen of the Royal Air Force and some notes on these may be of interest The consists of wings of gold embro 










KEPRODUCKD FROM “ Ihr Kova Ain) Po YA B I F PERMISSION OF GALI 





AND POLI 








its use was discontinued afterwards and it was reintroduced by the Royal Air Force elbow by apprentices and between elbow and cuff by 
in 1937. It was announced last month that the King had approved the design of Auxiliary Air Force wear the letter ‘‘A’’ in brass on the 





AND BADGES OF RANK. 


qualified as pilots in the Fleet Air Arm This 


idery with a silver anchor and cable in the 










Pilot's Badge is awarded to those who have carried out a number of flying tests which urrounded by a gold-embroidered wreath and surmounted by a crown The 
include an efficient climb to 15,000 ft. in a Service type of aircraft, remaining there shown above has been superseded and officers of the Air Branch of the 
tor thirty minutes, and two triangular cross-country flights of 200 miles or more Navy will now wear a badge having a capital letter ‘‘A’’ in gold embroidery 
The Observer's Badge was introduced by the Royal Flying Corps during the war, but badge for apprentices and boy entrants is worn on the sleeve between shoulder 


boy entrants Officers ot 
lapel of the tunic. 
| Al 
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LBOMBERS } 
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MACHINE— RANGING 


360 m.p.h. 
the latest 


SIZE AND VARIETY: THIRTY-SEVEN TYPES OF 
two guns, to the “ Spitfires”’ of 
ially engined with air-cooled radia 





Gauntlets’ that still stand in the line with a speed of 2 


IN THE R.A.F. TO-DAY-—IMPOSING FOR ITS 


f the Royal Air Force to-day armed--from the 





THE HUGE ARRAY OF AIRCRAFT 






“ prehe ve drawing the variou y pe aircra that go t make the squadrons of 
New y with the exception of the new Boulton Paul two-seater fighter and eight guns. The “ Whitleys, ne of our latest types of heavy bombers, were origit 
‘ “ “ i and new Bristol troop-carrier Bombay,” which types now mount two Rolls-Royce ‘“ Merl engines, each of 1030 h.f ; er modern heavy bomber now being pr in large 
w juantity product ut the Harla w ‘ Selfa t tyr how 4 the a 1 ‘ juantities is the powerful Vicker ) the performance figures of whic till confidential when the drawing was made They 
ay be ment { that several type istrated are now obsolescent, and are being rapidly f od have since been issued by the Air Ministry as: speed, 275 m.p.h.; service 24,500 ft., land range, 3240 mile Another outstanding 
ghte “ are rapidly be ng fast and faster, and more powerfully aircraft is the long-range Vickers ‘ Wellesley,’’ a general-purpose machine. Aircraft of this type, it will be remembered, recently flew 
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WESTLAND “LYSANDER® 


SPAN: 5O FT. 
890 U.P. BRISTOL “MERCURY™ ENGINE. 
MAXIMUM SPEED: 230 MPH. 


el 


— 





[GENERAL RECONNAISSANCE 
AIRCRARF 


= ENG 
om at 








NG FROM THE GREAT “SUNDERLAND” FLYING-BOAT TO LIGHT TRAINERS—ALL OF 


non-stop from Egypt to Australia, establishing a long-distance non-stop record. The great Short flying-boat, ‘‘ Sunderland,” with its total 
i motive force of over four thousand horse-power, is the finest of its type in the world, and has been developed from Imperial Airways’ successful 
“Empire” boats. Training in the R.A.F. is now stepped-up by various stages, so that the budding pilot progresses from the De Havilland 
| ‘Tiger Moth,” or the Avro “ Tutor,’ on which thousands of our present-day pilots first learned to fly, to the advanced trainers, such as the 
| 270-m.p.h. “ Master,” or the North American Corporation's product, known as the “ Harvard.” The Gloster “ Henley,’’ which is used for 
! target-towing duties, is not merely a means to pull a target rapidly through the air, but is a very fast and powerful fighter-light bomber. 


WHICH ARE IN ACTUAL PRODUCTION FOR SERVICE WITH SQUADRONS. 


The Bristol ‘“‘ Blenheim "’ Mark IV., or, as it is generally known, ‘ The Long-Nose,"’ can not only be used as a medium bomber, but is now 
being powerfully armed, so that it takes its place in the line as a long-range fighter Thus it fills a gap in the ranks of our fighters until 
new and even more powerful types come into commission Whereas the single-seater fighters have a omparatively short range, the 
* Blenheim "’ Mark IV. can engage hostile bomber formations far away from their objectives indeed, soon after they leave their own 
bases, and long before they come within the radius of action of the single-seater fighters, thus initiating a new stage of offensive-defence 
against raiders.—(Dkawn sy Our Speciac Artist, G. H. Davis, with THE Assistance of THE Atk MINISTRY 








